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‘THE CATHOLICIZING OF PHILOSOPHY 
Geer Delisle Burns 


‘The World and the Individual: 1st and 2nd Series, by Josiah Royce, 
Ph. D. LL. D., Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. 

Principia Ethica: by G. E. Moore, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

‘The Nature of Truth: an Essay, by Harold H. Joachim, Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 


That a truth is obvious is no reason for ignoring it. Yet 1t has 
-often occurred that what was once generally known, is lost through 
being unnoticed. Its rediscovery so continually occurring, leads to 
. the quaint concept that the body of truths cannot be increased be- 
cause “old” truths can be found. And learning, puzzled by its own 
erudition, concludes that the particular authors to whom it chooses 
+o refer, have all the knowledge that is worth knowing: So it was 
once possible to find all Science in “the Master of them that know.” 

It is therefore possible that we shall be supposed to be discussing 
the obvious, or discovering what is already well known, when we 
treat of the development of Philosophy. For all that we state to 
begin with is what has perhaps become a platitude in the History 
of Philosophy. It is this—that the development of Philosophy has, 
in fact, involved a continual widening of its conclusions, so as to 
contain within a new conclusion truths that seemed opposed before. 
But on this point, first, something must be said. For it is not long 
‘since a changed concept of Philosophy itself has appeared. If the 
spirit of the nineteenth century was scientific, that of the twentieth 
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is likely to be historical. History has changed the perspective of our 
knowledge. And Philosophy is necessarily influenced by it, as the 
other portions of ‘experience’ have been or soon will be. The watch- 
men indeed tell as that the conflict of Religion and Science is as nothing: 
if compared to the greater issue that waits on the conflict of Religion — 
and History. And} in our present position, it may be well considered. 
difficult to judge whether the majority will, in that conflict, be found. 
on the side of Religion or of History. We understand, of course,. 
that there can be no conflict between ‘“truths;” but the question. 
always remains as to what is true: for much seems true that is after- 
wards found false. And, asin the conflict with Science, much may 
be conceived historically essential to “Religion,” which will be found 
afterwards to be outside its sphere. This much in passing. Our 
subject now is not Religion, but Philosophy. And of this, too, we 
may say, that History has done much and may yet do more to render’ 
its meaning clearer. It is indeed most deeply true that “the History 
of Philosophy is Philosophy itself, takingitstime.’” Butif Philosophy 
can have a History, the History of Philosophy must be understood 
as a repeating in the individual of the thought of his race. A History 
of Philosophy that does not mean insight into the problem as stated 
by past thinkers, but is merely a list of terms, is of little account to 
Philosophy itself. 

But what, in fact, has been the History of Philosophy? We- 
know well enough that most of the Histories of Philosophy begin. 
with Thales; such is the influence of a great man, for Aristotle began. 
with Thales. But it is no longer sufficient for us to conceive as his- . 
torically adequate this simple isolation of Western thought. For 
obviously we have but made an arbitrary beginning, and have at- 
tained to an abstract exactness “subtilitati naturee longe impar.’” 
It is plain to all thinkers that Western thought is not all thought;. 
and that civilization does not begin with Greece. But what we have: 
so far called Philosophy has been nothing but the highest Western 
thought. And as the concepts of Science have made man no longer 
the most important figure on the stage of the Universe, so the con-- 
cepts of History have dwarfed the importance of our civilization. 
A new Renaissance has opened to us the vistas of pre-Grecian history 
and extra-European Religion and Philosophy. The world for the 
thinkers of to-day does not move round Europe any more than the 
sun goes round the earth. We men are no longer “ants or frogs, 

1D. Ritchie, Philosophical Essays. 
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dwelling around the pool,” which is the Mediterranean.’ Indeed,. 
the change effected by History may be compared to that worked 
by Science, where “the floor of heaven inlaid with stars had sunk 
back into an infinite abyss of immeasurable space; and the firm earth: 
itself, unfixed from its foundations, was seen to be but a small atom 
in the awful vastness of the universe. In the fabric of habit, which. 
they had so laboriously built for themselves, mankind were no longer’ 
to remain.” 

This much we have learnt; but it would be false to conclude 
that we must straightway reject the ascertained data of the history 
of Western thought. For, even in the highest Science, the human 
point of view must remain for us central; so, in History, our civiliza- 
tion must remain the standard of comparison; although we need not 
suppose that to it all types must conform 

For, in the first place, although History has thus lengthened 
the series in the development of thought, there are as yet no sufficient 
data for a more adequate concept of Philosophic development. And 
again, we shall be better able to study the particular aspect which 
is our present subject if we refer only to that which is conceived to be 
sufficiently understood. The historian is well aware that he can but 
trace single threads in the complex tapestry of life: the picture of 
the whole is only to be gained by a reconsidering of many abstractions. 
If therefore the course of history is here read in the light of one idea, 
it must not be supposed that the treatment of the facts is conceived 
to be adequate. But, however inadequate, it is true, if the precision, 
gained by adopting one aspect, be sufficient. 

Taking then a designedly limited view, we may discuss the de- 
velopment of Philosophy as we know it. But at the very outset it. 
is noticeable that the history begins in Ionia and not ‘n Greece proper. 
Where the West met the East, there, even for Aristotle, Philosophy 
arose. And Thales appears to have solved the opposition between. — 
the prevalent cosmogonies by a cosmology which explained, and in 
truth (though not to him,) explained away what preceded it. How- 
ever we are still here in the mists of history. The next step is clearer. 

Following upon Thales, appears to have come a school of physi- 
- cists, who explain the changing world by reference to an “underlying” 
permanence; with them, a material principle filled the place of a. 
philosophic ideal. These, were Ionians. And, as though in opposition 
to this school, appears Pythagoras. His school represented the West. 

- *Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 109, B. 
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“as compared to the Ionians of the East. To him the mathematical 
ideal became a material principle: and, because all things were numer- 
able, he said all things were number. He and his school were Dorians. 
‘So were the early Philosophers, as compared to the school that was 
to follow them. 

The external division is a sign of the facts of thought: for Ionia 
rand Magna Grecia produced Athenian Philosophy. And even the | 
earliest philosophers noted that the next great stage of thought- 
development is marked by Anaxagoras, who taught at Athens. The 
‘external placing of a ph losophic school is, however, not so important 
-as the nature of its conclusions. And here it is a trite thing to say 
that the glories of Greek thought, Plato and Aristotle, assimilated 
and reconciled what had been before thought opposing truths. This 
was the true refutation of Sophist Scepticism: the reply to the taunt 
that all philosophers disagree is best made by the appearance of a 
philosophy in which all that is true in “all philosophers” is shown 
to be but the partial truths which, put together in a true synthesis, 
will exclude the seeming disagreement by correcting ‘the partiality 
of the truths. Aristotle knew this—that his philosophy was de- 
pendent, almost for its life-blood, on the conclusions of his predecessors. 
‘This is his reason for the History of Philosophy which he has given 
‘us in the first book of the Metaphysics.’ And the last great word 
of Athens on Philosophy is Aristotle. 

. But once again the conflict of opposing schools, the practical 
wisdom of Stoic and Epicurean as opposed to the unpractical sub- 
limity of Eastern thought, formed Neoplatonism. And Athens gave 
way to Alexandria. That this was a real stage in the upward course 
-of thought can hardly be denied nowadays, though the precision of 
logical thinking is often lost by the Neoplatonists. The ideal Unity, 
of which they gained some glimpse from the vantage point of Greek 
‘thought, was rather an inspiration than a conclusion. Their chief 
Philosophers were more than half Priests.‘ In the light of the One 
Beautiful of Plotinus, the details of the world are blurred; and Plotinus 
himself speaks as one blinded. 

Following upon these last efforts of the Ancient World ‘n the 
region of thought, we read of a doubtful period during which no system 
was originated. Yet data were gradually accumulating which went 

much beyond the possible extension of Neoplatonic philosophy. 


5Met. A. in fine. 
‘Cf. Porphyry, Vita Plot. ec. 14. 
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Life always comes before Logic. So the struggles of Christianity 
and the gradual attainment of an aristocratic leisure, at least for a 
few, preceded any logical formulation. But during this period of 
the “Dark Ages” properly so called, and the Eclectic period that 
preceded them, the process of synthesis is the same. The period 
may be barren of content for the history of abstract thought; but it: 
is precisely in that time (as it were, of “embryo philosophy’’) that. 
the greatest of the catholicizing efforts of philosophy was made. The 
Southern history of Western thought closed, and the Northern began. 

When in the early Middle Ages the accumulated data were at last. 
synthesized, the method adopted was in fact the last one that had lived 
in the southern world. Scotus Erigena attempted to set in order the: 
data of philosophy, the highest experience of his day, in the language: 


of Neoplatonism. This begins the history of abstract thought among. 


the northern races of Europe. Scotus indeed thought he was referring: 
to early Christianity when he deferred to “Dionysius;’’ and he erred,. 
as all primitive philosophers do, by the hypostasizing of abstractions. 
But he fixed forever one part of the inheritance of the North, not Platon- 
ism but Neoplatonism. And such indeed appears to have been the 
“flavour” of all Western thought until the new clash of ideas when the 
Arabs met Christianity in Spain. Here indeed the still unsystema- 
tized thought of Christianity (which meant in those days the thought 
of Northern Europe) was at a distinct disadvantage. Apart from the: 
graces of Arabian Literature, as compared to the crude latinity of 
half-civilized Goths and Teutons, the keenness of the Arabian thought, 
was undeniable. It is traditionally said that “Aristotle” was intro- 
duced to Western Europe by the Arabs: but this is a misleading: 
simplification. The Arabian (and the Jewish) Philosophy had had a. 
long history before it began to influence Christianity: and “ Aristotle,” 
who stood for the ‘“‘rationalistic”’ school of Arabian Philosophy, was: 
not the Aristotle of Athens. 

It is well known that the inspiring idea of Mohammedanism 1s the: 
unity of God. It might be said that with this sole dogma the spirit. 
of the Arabians was strong enough to overcome the effete civilizations: 
with which it came in contact. But, as Greece educated Rome 
although conquered by it, so the Syrian Christians introduced logical 


‘thought to the soldier enthusiasts of Arabia. And, as soon as the 


Arabians began to form states, the latest results of Greek thought: 
became of interest to them Thus it was they became acquainted, 


through Nestorian Syrians, with Neoplatonic speculation. But the 
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-growth of Arabian intellect led to a greater attention being paid to the 
masterly logic of Aristotle. It appears that Aristotle was, at first, of 
‘importance to them as a Scientist and a “Physician: but the Aris- 
totelian concept of ultimate unity (so splendidly expressed in the 
‘twelfth book of the Metaphysics, for example) found a ready alliance 
wth the Arabian concept of Allah.’ The whole of Arabian thought 
‘thus became almost exclusively “monistic:” and Aristotle’s authority 
was chiefly developed in the direction of the “monism” which is 
‘implicit in his writings. Alkendi, Alfarabi and Avicenna (Ibn Sina) 
represent the course of logical thought in the East, dealing with what 
is practically the “Absolute” of some types of modern monism. This 
was drawn to sceptical conclusions for Philosophy by Al-Ghazzali, that. 
Religion might be based upon an almost Neoplatonic synthesis. After 
him the history of logical thought takes us to the West, where Avem- 
pace (Ibn Badja) and Averroes (Ibn Roschd) develop the “Aristotle” 
‘that had been handed on to them. Naturally, the preceding “ monis- 
tic” developments could not be without influence on these Philoso- 
phers; and, in any case, the Arabian mind was always inclined to stress 
the absolute Unity. Thus it was that these great opponents of Chris- 
tian thought in the twelfth century were known as Monists." To them 
Aristotle appeared the great revealer of philosophic Unity, as Moham- 
med was the revealer of the One of Religion. For Mohammedanism 
-and Aristotelianism were, in their respective spheres, perfect, precisely 
-on account of their explicit Monism 

In the Arabian Aristotle the “pantheistic”? tendencies were 
-accentuated (e. g. the stress laid upon the “intellectus agens” as one 
in all men). This meant that the Monism, which has always been 
prominent in Eastern as compared to Western thought, was first 
presented to Northern Europe by the Arabians. Of the influence of 
this monistic teaching we have the clearest evidence.’ For instance 
“We are meeting together” says Alvar,’ to study the sects of their 
(i. e. the Arabian) philosophers,—or rather philobraggers,—not for 
“the purpose of refuting their errors, but for the exquisite charm and 


*The first Arabian translations of Aristotle date from about 820 A. D. 

*Averroes himself never seems to have identified the immediately real, however 
““one,” with the ultimately real. Yet it was because of his exaggeration of the 
Aristotelian Nous, as one in all men and eternal, that St. Thomas corrected him. ° 
“Cf. Contra Gent. LIX. ete. 

‘Cf. Migne. Patr. Lat. CI. p. 313. Even bishops become heretics through reading 
vthe Arabian philosophy. 

8Indic. § 35. 
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for the eloquence and beauty of their language.” Once again the data. 
are increased and a half-systematized thought was likely to be over- 

burdened with the weight of unassimilated matter. In Albertus. 
Magnus the erudition is more noticeable than the system; and although 

he, like many another “Scientist,” appears to have kept his thoughts. 
in “compartments,” he was taunted by the controversialists of his. 
day as ‘the Ape of Aristotle.’ For he grasped the postulate of all real 

systems, that, however extended, the whole of the data must be used. 

And the scholars of Albert learnt the first lesson of philosophy that. 
truth from whatever source it comes, as true, is the only basis for- 
philosophy. Such was the state of things when a man was found bold 

enough to attempt the synthesis of seeming opposities. St. Thomas of 
Aquin welded into a system the greatest of the opposing ideas of his. 
day. From Albert he had learnt the highest of all faith—the faith in 

the reason. And with the strength of that philosophic faith he was: 
able to grasp the erudition of his day and yet not be overcome by the - 
multitude of details. And the force of his reasoning raised him above 

the controversies of his day, for he saw the truth of the future. He- 
is well known indeed as having mediated between the falsehood of 

__ extremes in Realism and Nominalism. But that was an opposition - 
within Western thought. He did more than this. He mediated 

between the Individualism of the West (which was indeed to become: 
more prominent when Northern thought developed) and the Monism 

_ of the Kast. This is his great value in the history of Western thought. 

_ Thus he represents the process of the Catholicizing of philosophy. In 

_ him there are two elements, the first comes from his predecessors in 
> 
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the West. He owes much to the Neoplatonism of the pseudo-Diony- 
__sius, who came through Scotus Erigena: and the noticeable thing is: 
that on this side he is mystical indeed but Individualist. And the 
second element is gained from the Arabian interpretation of Aristotle. 
On this side he is monistic, although definitely correcting the exaggera- 
tions of Monism. Thus in all his arguments as to God, he moves. 
logically forward to the denial of all opposition or even proper “ quali- 
fication” within the “idea of God.’”’ The source of the ‘“Monist”’ side - 
of St. Thomas’ teaching is interesting and obscure. The threads are. 
too tangled for any one theory to be adequate. But this much seems. 
to be true: ‘“ Dionysius” and not “Aristotle’”’ was the original source of 
the “pantheistic” neglect of the individual in Monism. It was for this. 
that Scotus Erigena was ultimately disavowed. But, by St. Thomas’ 
time, “‘ Dionysius’”’ had been so interpreted as to be reconciled with the: 
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‘individualism of Western thought, and thus represented orthodoxy in 
‘the philosophic sphere as opposed to Ibn Roschd and Aristotle.” 

As other philosophers have been, St. Thomas is more pluralist 
an Ethics, and in this he is almost Neoplatonic: his “visio beatifica”’ 
is remarkably like the “insight” of Plotinus,’’ it is the “end” of the 
andividual as individual: and in Metaphysics he implies Monism, 
-although it is Monism at its earliest stage, wherein it is always “trans- 
.cendental.’’ Thus his “actus purissimus”’ is In some way the Absolute 
-of Monistic philosophies, but although he does imply the systematization 
-of all types of “actus” in this “actus purissimus”’ it may be questioned 
‘whether he ever reached the concept of €vépyeva avev KuyTEwS OF 
-of the voyows vonoews of Aristotle, as we know him. 

If, as Hegel has said, the condemnation which a great man lays 
upon the world is to force it to explain him, St. Thomas is proved great 
by his innumerable commentators. But the main stream of abstract 
thought never runs through commentary. St. Thomas had been 
‘twice condemned (in 1277: first by the Bishop of Paris, and then by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury). It is generally said that this was an 
-anti-Aristotelian movement, although it is fairly clear that what was 
objectionable in the eyes of the authorities was the seeming destruc- 
‘tiveness of a too rational Monism. It was the Arabian reading of 
“Aristotle” that was treated as “dangerous;”’ and St. Thomas was 
aunder condemnation in so far as he seemed to countenance this. By 
‘the very force of his thought, however, he showed that what he had 
gained from external sources was a new principle of life for Western 
‘thought; for he had not blindly adopted a Monistic system, but Cath- 
-olicized philosophy by mediating between that system and the al- 


The Neo-Platonic conclusion of an Absolute is obvious to anyone who reads 
‘the text of Dionysius; and this had an extreme influence in medieval times, through 
the exaggeration of mystics such as the Amalricians and the Joachimites. 

Of course through Porphyry and pseudo-Dionysius; but ef. Ennead, vi, 7, 35. 
“When one beholds Him who is far more lovely than any of His statues (i. e., in 
‘the palace which is his house) and worthy of true contemplation, he forgets the 
treasures and marks their lord alone. He looks and cannot remove his eyes, till 
-by the persistence of his gaze he no longer sees an object, but blends his sight with 
the thing seen, so that what was object becomes sight, and he forgets all other spec- 
stacles.”” Cf. Dante. Paradiso, 33, 82. 


O abbondante grazia, ond’ io presumei 
ficcar lo viso per la luce eterna 

tanto che la veduta vi consumei! 

Nel suo profondo vidi che s’ interna, 
legato con amore in un volume, 

cio che per I’ universo si squaderna. 
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ready established data. Yet that the new truth could be exaggerated: 
was possible; and it was in fact, by opposition to the purely rational 
and monistic tendencies of the Monists that the later movement of 
Scholasticism arose. Duns Scotus stresses the Neoplatonic elements: 
in the consciousness of his day. Hence the statement “voluntas est. 
superior intellectu,’” and the consequent “amor” taking the place- 
of the Thomistic “visio,” for this latter has an “intellectualist”’ con-. 
nection. But the Scotist is in the main stream of the history of ab- 
stract thought; he is not anti-rational: his conclusions may almost be- 
put in this way: ‘“‘a mysticism which ignored the claims of the under- 
standing would, no doubt, be doomed. None ever went abcut to: 
break logic, but in the end logic broke him. But there is a mysticism 
which starts from the standpoint of the understanding, and only de-— 
parts from it in so far as that standpoint shows itself not to ke ultimate,. 
but to postulate something beyond itself.’”’’? Duns Scotus himself’ 
confesses his indebtedness to Ibn Gabirol “ego ad positionem Avicem-- 
bronis redeo:’”’ that is to Gabirol. 

The position of Philosophers at the time of the Schism of the West. 
is difficult to decide. The age of great names had passed,.and the: 
ever-changing circumstances of the time drove abstract thinkers into 
the holes and corners of the world. Thus the thread of history no longer 
runs clear: and “practical politics” absorbed the best intellects. For’ 
when, at the birth of the new Nations of the modern world, the old 
unities were dissolved, the abstract systems which had been the state-. 
ment of those unities were also dissolved. During the Renaissance: 
as a movement of abstract thought, two tendencies were at work. 
One was the disintegrating force of new forms of National life; and’ 
the other was the assimilating of knowledge till then external to- 
Western thought. Thus the data of possible philosophy were im- 
mensely increased, and no system was sufficient to weld them into a. 
unity. The minds of the thinkers of this period seem to us to be a. 
mere congeries of unconnected data, and erudition took the place of 
thought, as in Paracelsus or Pico della Mirandola; or men tried to- 
grasp at a synthetic unity by avoiding the “fair journey through 
reality,” that has always looked to “ Platonic’ minds like a wandering’ 
in the deserts. Thus it is that, in opposition to a formal erudition, 


"This may be translated by Wundt’s words: ‘All thinking is willing.” It 
must, however, be remembered that the medieval ‘‘voluntas” includes two move-- 
ments, one of will and one of emotion. It is the latter element, the quasi mystical,.. 
that is prominent in the use of the word by Duns Scotus. 

"McTaggart. Studies in the Hegelian Cosmology. p. 292. 
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there appears the “mystic” synthesis of such men as Eckhart in the 
North, and Ficino in the South.” The confusion of the time, and the 
inadequacy of any logical system to the congeries of new data, are 
well marked in the works generally attributed to Johann Andrea.“ 
‘The excitement among the learned of Europe about the mythical 
“Christian Rosycross”’ is well known: occultism (that always follows 
upon a mysticism ‘‘ that ignores the claims of the understanding”) was 
likely to destroy the continuity of logical thought in the West. ‘“Sae- 
culo decimo sexto de Fraternitate Roseae Crucis fama percrebuit.”’” 
With this fame Descartes was connected (much to the delight of his 
opponents), although happily for abstract thought he shook himself 
free, for he says: “Il me paroit que tout ce que l’on a dit des Fréres 
-de la Croix de la Rose est une pure invention de quelque personne 
‘ingénieuse.’”’"* Meantime the true course of the history of logical 
‘thought was running underground. ‘The Mechanism of Cartesian 
mathematics and the prophetic Science of Bacon" were to give new 
‘principles of synthesis, by which the new step towards the catholicizing | 
-of philosophy might be made. 

Yet the impatience of the mind dealing with too ora a number 
of data led both to an attempt to read the complexity of the world 
‘In a rigid system of materialistic (and mathematical) determinism, 
and (as in Descartes) to an illogical addition of data which are ob- 
-served to have been omitted after the system has been completed. 
Thus it was that we have the mathematical Monism of Spinoza, and 
the “ Deus ex machina”’ of the Deists. But we have learnt again to be 
patient with reality as Aristotle was, although certain types of mind 
would feel the effort of “Catholicizing” to be painful. Thus often the 
Philosopher regards Physical Science as a “‘slough of despond.” “In 
front of us lies a valley which to him who seeks for God has but too 


8Of the influence of Ficino, Stewart says: “Ficino, the great Florentine 
Platonist, took the place of Thomas Aquinas, and is the authority the Cambridge 
Platonists are always found appealing to.” Myths of Plato, p. 475. 

“The Confessio Rosew Crucis ad Eruditos Europae and the Fama Fraternitatis. 

4Morhof, Polyhist, 1. quoted in Bruchesi. Hist. Crit. Phil. tr. 735. 

’Otium Hanoveranum, p. 222. 

“Bacon thought himself anti-Aristotelian, and histories of Philosophy have 
-continually adopted the fiction. We are in a position to judge more fairly of his 
ideas now than even Mill was. Cf. The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1904; 
Bacon’s Method of Science, by H. W. Blunt, where the new results are stated: ‘‘The 
Instauratio is a torso...the Novum Organum has its place among the Utopias which 
-are nowhere and yet everywhere. It is the New Atlantis come from its isolation 
into the common world; a Platonic apologue...written by a knight-errant of the 
-ideal, masquerading as a new Aristotle!”’ p. 16. 
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often proved a very Valley of Humiliation. We have to descend 
from the open ground of the plain man to the more obscure and diffi- 
cult region where the sciences reign. There we shall find ourselves 
confronted with serious hindrances, and the path barred by notions 
of reality which present more difficulties than any we have yet en- 
countered; such notions as atoms, energy, force, molecules, the very 
hobgoblins of materialistic method.” 

Now in the Renaissance we have a great complexity of data, and 
the idle hope of logical thought lay in their synthesis. . Difficult and 
_ distasteful it may be—this Aristotelian attention to particulars, but 
through it thought must move. Thus Descartes, with his “inspiring 
assumption,” attempted to catholicize,—to rise by a higher concept 
to a comprehensive view of the data. But the only positive. concept 
possible at that time was a mathematical one,” and on this his syn- 
thesis was based. It was from the very first inadequate for its purpose 
and yet bore development into systems which far transcended the 
narrow outlook of its creator. 

The Cartesian synthesis was carried to its ultimate absolutism 
on the one side by a philosopher of Eastern tendency, Spinoza: while 
it developed into the more Western individualism in the Monads of 
Leibnitz. Yet each of these movements represents a real attempt to 
eatholicize philosophy, to lift it out of the regions of controversial 
oppositions nto some system which will assimilate and so explain all 
the data. ‘The details are so near our own day and so well known to 
the historians of Philosophy that we need not discuss them. It is 
fairly clear that the pre-Kantian schools passed away, because on the 
one hand the system (that of Wolf for instance) was too formal and 
therefore really inadequate even to the data with which it dealt, and 
on the other hand, a large amount of data (represented in Kant’s time 
by the phenomenalism of Hume) was still unsystematised. Kant’s 
position is often considered to have been negative, but such was not his 
own concept. And in fact he was, in a sense, the Copernicus of 
Philosophy. He reduced the “independent reals” to that baseless 
fabric of a dream—‘‘the th'ng in itself; and thus made the Hegelian 
system possible. 


Haldane, The Pathway to Reality. I, p. 164. 

Cf. Whetham. The Recent Development of Physical Science, p. 17. “...the 
- conviction at one time prevalent, and even now by no means uncommon, that a 
complete mechanical explanation of every phenomenon is possible and fundamental, 
seems merely an unphilosophical fallacy. Its origin is to be sought in the historical 
fact that the section known as mechanics was the earliest of the physical sciences... .”? 
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For Hegel attempted once more to catholicize Philosophy by 
synthesizing all the data of experience. And, in so far as in the Hege-- 
lian system this truest principle of Philosophy became conscious, it. 
has perhaps been one of the greatest stages in the modern history of 
Western thought. Further, in Hegel we find the groundwork of 
assimilation once more of the Monistic East with the Individualism 
of the West. The lines of division are of course not clear for the data. 
are too immediate; we need much more of the perspective of history 
in order to judge of the position of Hegel. But it is noticeable that. 
in and about his day the East was once more introduced into Western 
thought. The present interest in Buddhism, Brahmanism and Zoroas-- 
ter is strikingly similar to the position of learned Europe in the early 
Middle Ages in contact with Arabian Philosophy. Goethe, Schopen-- 
hauer and Nietzsche” have only to be mentioned; and Hegel’s “ Phil-- 
osophy of History” is an example in point. / 

But it remains to be said that Hegel and the Hegelians did not in. 
fact, synthesize the data, as the lamentable failure of their “ Natur-- 
philosophie” proved. And further it is hard to understand how Hegel. 
could persuade himself of the almost final nature of his own system. 
For the data have again accumulated: and Hegel must, of all men, have- 
known that life precedes logic, and a new life will never fit an old logic. 
We may not yet be Super-men; but we are certainly Super-Hegelians. 
(and in hope to be super-Bradleyans too). The Catholicizing of phil-- 
osophy involves that no finite contradiction is final: and we go beyond. 
Hegel, for we see that, although Hegel grasped the principle which lay 
half-speculatively (i. e. for a “mythical” insight) at the end of modern. 
philosophy, he himself has by no means solved all contradictions; nor- 
is there any reason to suspect that he has given us a final principle by 
which all contradictions can be solved. If a definite limitation is to- 
be made, it may be said that the Hegelian system failed particularly 
in regard to the scientific data. But this deficiency was in some way 
overcome by Lotze. For this Philosopher marks once more a con-- 
scious development of the same principle of Catholicizing in Philosophy. 
That such was his ideal is obvious to any reader of the“ Microcosmos,’’’ 
though the actual systematic statement of his chief results (in the 
“Metaphysic”’) may be less satisfactory. 


20In spite of his claims it is of course doubtful for the Philosopher whether Nietzsche 
can be taken as an Eastern prophet, however much he may be clothed in camel’s.. 
hair. Cf. Also Sprach Zarathustra: ‘This is my way: where is yours?. I an-- 
swered unto those who asked me for ‘the way’: For the way existeth not.” Is: 
this subjective monism or individualism? 
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Such are the premises to be drawn from the Past. And, as we 
Ihave said, the data have again accumulated. The mechanical systems 
of Mill and Spencer have fallen to pieces of themselves; and although 
they have gained much for the abstract thought of to-day, the prin- 
ciples of their synthesis are quite inadequate to the data even of 
Science, much more so of the Philosophy of the future." We need 
only touch upon the two chief aspects in which new data appear to 
have accumulated. Physical Science has made strides within recent 
years of which it cannot itself estimate the surpassing value. Such 
books as Karl Pearson’s” and Poincaré’s” attempt the estimate, and 
are instructive in this regard. From these may be seen how far Science 
has travelled since Mill’s Logic, and Jevon’s Principles. In a more 
purely physical sphere Sir Norman Lockyer has been doing work of 
which Philosophy must take account. His Inorganic Evolution is re- 
markable.”“ “We are led” he says,” “to the conclusion that life in 
its various forms on this planet, now acknowledged to be the work of 
evolution, was an appendix, as it were, to the work of inorganic evolution, 
carried on ina perfectly different way. Although the way was different, 
‘still nature is so parsimonious in her methods—she never does a thing 
in two ways that can be as well done in one—*that I have no doubt 
‘that when these matters come to be considered as they are bound to 
be considered with the progress of our knowledge, we shall find a 
greater number of parallels.” Or again, one may refer to the theory 
of Electrons,’ with which philosophy may have to deal when it assumes 
@ less mythological aspect.” That philosophy is awake to this may 

“Yet it may be noted that.a bold attempt was made by W. G. Ward, in his 
dectures at Old Hall, to mediate between the non-mechanical data and even the 
hardly thorough system of Mill. Cf. Nature and Grace, p. 339. Thus he grasped 
the principle of all philosophic system, the synthesis of seeming opposites. Cf. his 
dJanguage as to “the immense intellectual work incumbent on us...” in a letter to 
Simpson: Lord Acton and his Circle, p. xxxvii. 

Karl Pearson. Grammar of Science. 

**Poincaré. Science and Hypothesis. 

*Inorganic Evolution, as studied by Spectrum Analysis, by Sir Norman Lockyer. 

Ibid. p. 168. 

*Or, as the Scholastics would say, “entia non sunt multiplicanda preter neces- 
‘sitatem,”’ and as Hegel would say, the necessity of nature is the necessity of spirit, 
“the real is the rational.” 

“Cf. Fourrier d’ Albe. The Electron Theory, and the book in press by Sir Oliver 
‘Lodge, on the same subject. 

*Cf. the speech of Sir W. Higgins, as chairman of the meeting of the Royal 
Society, on December 1, 1906. ‘Also recently another door of nature has been 


unlocked, giving us a vision of a totally unknown and unexpected world of exceed- 
ingly minute things which underlie and support the visible cosmos....Gross and 
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be seen in the work of Professor Ward.”Or once again, data are being: 
added through the investigations of Prof. Loeb.” “‘Tropisms” may be 
of supreme importance for Philosophy. 

And, on another side, the Philosopher cannot afford to leave un- 
systematized the data of the Historical Sciences. Anthropology and 
the Science of Religions, not to speak of Archeology and Criticism have: 
achieved results of which any philosophic synthesis must take account. 
Of the more scientific, one may name the books of Lester Ward” as. 
at any rate, suggestive. “Throughout the eighteenth century men. 
continued to thrash literary straw most vigorously,” he says truly, 
and again: “The Scientific nature-worship which makes nature the 
model violates the canon of pure science—nil admirari.” As an 
example of another type of data may be taken Max Miller’s Vedanta 
Philosophy,” and the many editions of Sacred Books. Again another 
type, apart from the purely philosophical, is represented by the many 
Histories of Religion.” And further data for future synthesis are to 
be found in the many philosophic or quasi philosophic accounts of the: 
Religious Consciousness.” 

In face of this vast accumulation of data it is not without interest: 
to observe the attitude of Philosophers. I have selected three books 
typical in their various ways of the mind of the time:*the authors: 
themselves would not claim for them any unique importance in the 
long list of philosophical writings. And in many ways the efforts at. 
Catholicizing philosophy, particularly as regards Scientific data,. 
would be better exemplified by Professor Ward’s Naturalism and. 
Agnosticism or Mr. Taylor’s Elements of Metaphysics. But only the 
concluding portion of Naturalism and Agnosticism is definitely con- _ 
structive; and the work of Mr. Taylor (Hlements) is definitely restricted. 
to a part only of the data of what is known now as “Philosophy.’” 


clumsy were these\schoolmen’s angels dancing on a needle’s point as contrasted 
with the electrical fairies of Professor J. J. Thompson sweeping round in their hun-. 
dreds within, for them, the immensely roomy hall space of achemical atom. (Cheers)’ 
Surely we are approaching once more Mr. Bradley’s “‘ ballet of bloodless categories 

*»Naturalism and Agnosticism, and the article on Mechanism and Morals in 
the Hibbert for October, 1905. 

Studies in General Physiology, by J. Loeb, and his book on The Physiology; 
of the Brain. ° 

31Pure Sociology, etc., 1903. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy, 1894. 

3H, g. Prolegomena to Greek Religions. 

3A keen review of these is presented in the first chapter of Galloway’s Studies- 
in the Philosophy of Religion, 1904. 

%They represent Harvard, Oxford and Cambridge, in some way, though not. 
proportionately nor quite adequately. 
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Such sketches as the usual “Introductions” to Philosophy” are limited 
in scope, and generally lack the detail essential to a real synthesis. 

But in The World and the Individual Professor Royce has at- 
tempted to Catholicize philosophy, at any rate by treating as data to 
be synthesized the Monism of the East and the Individualism of the 
West. In the first of his two volumes he sketches in bold outline the 
idea of a system, which shall take up the valid ideas of the abstract 
reason and the ‘‘mystic’”’ consciousness.” His attention to the mon- 
istic tendencies of even the non-rational mysticism (whether in Neti, 
Neti or in Nescio, Nescio) is suggestive. He attempts to correct the 
inadequacies of the former syntheses of the data of Philosophy. And 
in the second volume (Nature, Man and the M oral Order) the system 
is developed in view of the details involved in the truths of Individual- 
ism. In this we find the place of Nature and Self. The lines of the 
sketch are bold and masterly,:and for the whole we can have nothing 
but praise. It is not, however, our present purpose to criticize. Wheth- 
er or not the whole process and the results are valid, we have here an 
attempt at catholicizing philosophy that, as an attempt, is a confession 
of faith in the future of Philosophy. And he states conclusively the 
work of Philosophers who mediate between the past and the future: 
for the Philosopher acknowledging the data of experience, the knowl- 
edge of his day, goes forward, driven even in his weakness by the Spirit 
that leads him beyond controversy towards a more Catholic synthesis. 

“Happy indeed are those who are content to live and to work only 
in regions where practical labors of civilization have cleared the land, 
and where the task of life is to till the fertile fields and to walk in the 
established ways. The philosopher, in the world of thought, is by 
destiny forever a frontiersman. He knows best himself how far he 
wanders, and how often he seems to be discovering only new barrenness 


_ inthe lonely wilderness... .The truth of a philosophy is indeed a matter 


for the reason alone; but the justification of the pursuit of philosophy 
as one of the tasks to which a man’s life may honestly be devoted, 
requires a recognition of the common interests of all men. The fron- 
tiersman may wander; but he must some day win what shall belong 
to the united empire of human truth. Those are wrong who ask him 
merely to stay at home. He wanders because he must; and God is 
to be found also in the wildernesses and in the solitary places of thought. 
But those aré right who ask that the student of philosophy shall find, 


88K. g. those of Ladd or Marvin. 
“As in the Supplementary Essay of his Conception of God. 
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if he succeeds at all, a living truth; and that the God of the wilderness, 
if indeed he be the true God, shall show himself also as the keeper 
of the city... . Faith has its glories; but the hard toil of critical reflection 

brings its own rewards. None prize the home-coming more than those 
~ who wander farthest.” 

In the essay on The Nature of Truth, Mr. Joachim does well the 
useful but preliminary work of discussing the data of the past. After 
passing in review the idea of truth as a correspondence, and the (doubt- 
fully new) theory usually connected with the names of Mr. Russell 
and Mr. Moore, he passes on to the ideas of Truth that have held the 
field during the past generation. He ends, as Bradley (in the most 
brilliant book on Logic of modern days) says he does “in doubts and 
perplexities.’”’ But his conclusions do not concern us here. For our 
present purpose his book is remarkable as being viewed by the author 
himself as a preliminary to a future synthesis. It is confessedly an 
essay, whose object is to clear the ground for an adequate dealing with 
the present data of Philosophy. ‘If I am wrong,’ he says “I may at 
least have done some service, inasmuch as the failure of my present 
attempt may be used to warn those who like myself, are tempted 
to distrust the accepted maps....A positive result may be bought 
at too great a cost; for it may be due to an abstraction which neglects 
the ‘sting’ of the problems.”*” Even Mathematics, that most abstract 
Science, suffers a like danger: as we have been told there is danger in 
“premature abstractions.”’”” , 

Lastly, Mr. Moore claims to have written a ‘“ Prolegomena to all 
future Ethics.”’ The more Aristotelian type of intellect, although 
aware that 0 didduvlos diiocodos mas €oTw," is but slightly moved 
by the accents of prophecy. And unfortunately for any New Gospel, 
the history of how the Pragmatists blew their trumpets unavailingly 
around the walls of Jericho, is too recent. Yet once again the object 
in view is important. The greater part of Principia Ethica is negative, 
being a criticism of Utilitarian and Idealist Ethics. Yet the criticism 
is avowedly made in view of a leading principle which is conceived to 
be the basis of a future synthesis. The issues pass much beyond the 
immediate province of Ethics, and, of course, the leading principle of 
a logical system, which could catholicize philosophy by making it an 


38World and the Individual, II, p. 4. 

*°Joachim. loc. cit., p. 179. 

“Bode. Introduction to the Differential Calculus. 
“Met. L. 2. 982 b. 


f 
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explanation of all the data, would not be Ethical. And the author 
recognizes the problem, and the difficulty of its solution. “To search 
for ‘unity’ and ‘system’ at the expense of truth, is not, I take it, the 


proper business of philosophy, however universally it may have been 


the practice of philosophers.’” 

It is true indeed that the task is difficult for the data are innu- 
merable to which attention has to be paid and yet “the philosopher is 
not a professor of things in general.’’** He is not a specialist in Science 
or History. These are his data, the conclusions of specialists. From 
these he moves. And the discipline of a real Philosophy, though 
sometimes arid, is always inspiring. It is true also that in some way 
every man is a Philosopher, for the data of experience are at all men’s 
feet. 

These conclusions therefore we may offer. The Philosophie Per- 
spective to be gained from a history of Philosophy may be more truly 
a discipline of the intellect than any contemplation of Comtist or 
Haeckelist “clocks” marking the lapse of geological aeons. But if 
in the consideration of many systems the questions at issue remain 
external to the individual student, the result is not philosophical. It 
cannot be too often repeated: Studiwm Philosophie non est ad hoc 
quod sciatur quid homines senserint, sed qualiter se habeat veritas rerum.** 
The mist of names and terms confuses the issue sometimes when one 
system only is studied; for the student catches the symbol and misses 


. the meaning. There is greater danger when the subject-matter is 


more complex; and a study of Philosophical History from the outside 
has more than once been the true origin of the sceptical conclusion 
that because no system is final, no system is true. Or, as Ferrier put 
it, the maker of a new synthesis is met by a quotation from Scripture, 
as St. Peter said to Sapphira,—Lo! the feet of them that buried the 
preceding systems are at the door, and they shall carry thine out. 
Yet neither taunts nor admitted danger must deter us from discussing 


“Loc. cit. p. 222. 

“Hobhouse. The Theory of Knowledge. initium. 

“St. Thomas. In comm. de Coelo et M. 1 lectio 22. The whole, chapter is in- 
teresting in view of the usual false supposition that the schoolmen blindly followed 
authority, the ipse dixit of the past. Thus, following the first Historian of Philosophy, 
St. Thomas says: ‘Quando nos posuerimus opiniones aliorum,...inerit nobis quod 
non videamur condemnare dicta aliorum gratis, id est, sine debita ratione, sicut 
qui reprobant dicta aliorum solo odio, quod non convenit Philosophis, qui profitentur 
se inquisitores esse veritatis; oportet enim eos qui volunt sufficienter judicare de 
veritate quod non exhibeant seipsos sicut inimicos eorum de quorum dictis est judi- 
candum, sed sicut arbitros et disquisitores pro utraque parte.” 
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the whole of the data: and the many “philosophies” of History are but 
data for Philosophy. 

And if, in fact, the progress of Philosophy has been made by 
lifting it above controversies of a past into the catholicity of a future, 
what hope is there now? What man will dare to face the infinite 
complexity of modern knowledge? And perhaps also it may be asked 
why any man should dare. _ 

I answer that neither Religion nor Politics nor Art—nor anything 
of worth, however valuable it may be, can be given meaning without 
the hard discipline of Metaphysics. But on the other hand, no Meta- 
physics or Philosophy can be adequate which has to be imposed from 
without upon the facts, for the system must arise from the data. And 
if on the one hand it is dangerous to go out into the deserts of Phil- 
osophy, where the old formulas hold no sway; and if it is worse than 
dangerous to change a Philosophy as a fashion changes: yet again it 
is impossible to make any Philosophy “wear well” that was not cut 
to suit the wearer. In the Middle Ages, historians say, men made 
their clothes last longer, but that was because they were made of 
leather. If therefore there is to be a real Philosophy, and a real 
Metaphysics, the system must arise, according to the lessons of History, 
not from “prayer values” and “notional assents” but from the stern 
logic of a “‘methodus sic et non.” 

If, on this basis, a system, that shall once more catholicize Philoso- 
phy, can arise, its only hope of reality lies in the ready acceptance of all. 
that is proved true. And the prospects of its supporters are not 
inglorious. For in that cold and desert land in which lie the 
boundaries of the knowledge of to-day, the best men of every age are 
to be found. The man with clearer insight goes forth to prophesy 
in the desert, and few care to follow. But at least we have learnt 
from History that it is not among the generally accepted truths of the 
present that we shall find the higher Truth for which we strive, but in 
the lonely efforts of men who live upon the bitter desert-food of inac- 
ceptable work. To them and to their followers belong the future of 
Religion and Philosophy, as of everything that has value: Kadov 70 
dOXos kat 7 €dzris peyahyn. It may be indeed that some scapegoat 
will be found, some single man for all to execrate. Yet, for prophet 
or for scapegoat, though the desert is lonely—the air is bracing. 


Creciu DELISLE BuRNS. 
St. Edmund’s College, 
Old Hall, Ware, England. 


THE JEWISH MILITARY COLONY OF ELE- 
PHANTINE UNDER THE PERSIANS 


M. F. Lagrange, O. P. 


The majority of tourists who visit Egypt desire to ascend the 
Nile as far as Assouan. The first cataract is only a short distance 
‘above this city which is located near the southern boundary of Egypt. 
A peculiar circumstance had in antiquity lent a kind of scientific 
notoriety to this city which was called by the Greeks Syene, this 
being a transformation of an Egyptian name. It enjoyed namely 
the unique distinction of being situated on the tropic of Cancer. 
Its well was famous throughout the Roman Empire, for on the day 
-of the summer solstice it was lighted completely by the rays of the 
sun." 

Very near to this city—separated from it only by an arm of the 
Nile which in its narrowest portion is only 92 metres wide—is the 
island of Elephantine whose ever verdant groves announce to him 
‘who descends the Nile from Nubia the far famed fertility of Egypt. 
‘This favored spot attracted forcibly the notice of the French savants 
who accompanied Napoleon Bonaparte on his Egyptian campaign. 

“The verdure and freshness of its fields form such an agreeable con- 
trast with the arid tracts of soil by which it is surrounded that it was 
surnamed the Flowery Isle and the Garden of the Tropics. The traveller 
whose curiostiy is dulled, and who is exhausted by wearisome journeys 
--.-experiences a lively feeling of joy on coming to this island which 


looms up suddenly before his gaze like an enchanted spot in the midst 
of the blackish peaks and shining sands which occupy and fill the horizon.’” 


Let us follow a little further this admirable Description de 
UEgypte, all the more precious because Egypt was then, so to speak, 
@ virgin soil. 


“This island marks the beginning of cultivation at this extremity 
of Egypt, and it is at this point that the Nile makes its entrance into 
the country after flowing over the ledge of granite and the innumerable 
Shoals of the last cataract. This point was in antiquity the Key of Egypt 
on the southern boundary. ‘Under the reign of Psammetichus,’ says 
Herodotus, ‘there was a garrison at Elephantine against the Ethiopians, 


*Tradunt in Syene oppido.. .solstitii die medio, nullam umbram jaci, puteum- 
que ejus, experimenti gratia factum, totum illurminari. Pliny Hist. Nat. lib. II, c. 73. 
*Description del’ Egypte, 2nd ed. tom. I, 175. This chapter is by Jomard. 
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at Daphnes of Pelusium against the Syrians and the Arabs and at Marea 
against the Lybians’. In the time also of this historian the Persians main- 
tained a garrison at Elephantine.s According to Strabo a Roman cohort 
was stationed there,t and Pomponius Mela reckons Elephantine among 
the most famous cities of Egypt. ‘Earum clarissimae procul e mari: 
Sais, Memphis, Syene, Bubastis, Elephantis et Thebae’. In relating the 
voyages of the great Germanicus, Tacitus calls this city one of the ancient. 
bulwarks of the Roman Empire. ‘Exin ventum Elephantinem ac Syenen, 
claustra olim romani imperii’.6 Finally under the Lower Empire there 
was a cohort stationed at Elephantine’’.' a 


When Jomard thus grouped together’ all that the ancients had 
said concerning the garrison of Elephantine, he did not suspect— 
indeed no one could at that time—that the garrison of the Persian 
period in the time of Herodotus who states that he visited the place 
in his travels, or rather the military colony installed in the island 
by the Persians, was made up in great part of Jews. This somewhat. 
sensational discovery was reserved for our own times. 

The first clue was furnished by an Aramaic papyrus bought at. 
Luxor and published by Mr. Euting.* It is now in the Imperial 
Library of Strasburg whence the name “Strasburg papyrus” by 
which it is known. But although Mr. Euting diciphered it with 
his usual sagacity, he neither recognized the name Elephantine which 
it bore under its Egyptian form Yeb transcribed in Aramaic, nor 
the nationality of the authors of the papyrus. The credit of making 
this discovery is due to Clermont-Ganneau, whose interpretation has: 
not been seriously modified though other documents bearing on the 
subject have since been discovered. His translation of the text which 
is very fragmentary, is as follows: | 
ee “that the Egyptians have rebelled, we have not abandoned (the 
side) of our lord, and nothing has been found wherewith to reproach us. 
In the 14th year of the reign of the King Darius, when our lord Archam 
was on his way to see the King, behold the evil deed of the priests of 
Khnoub. They made a conspiracy (?) in the fortified city of Elephan- 
tine with Wi——g (?)* who was there (in capacity of) [....]j° they gave him 


money and riches. There is a part of the [....] of the King that [he 
has....?] [....] of the fortress, and he has [....] a wall in the breach 


3Herod. Hist. lib. II, c. 30. 

4Strabo, Geogr. lib. xvii, p. 820. 

’Tacitus,. Ann. lib. ii. 

®Notitia utraque dignit. imperi, p. 90. 

1Description t. 1, p. 177. _ 

8Notice sur un papyrus égypto-araméen...dans les Mémoirs présentés par divers 
savants al’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Premiere série. t. xi, p. 297-311- 

*At present we know that this name should be read Widrang (4379). 

The untranslated name is 779.2 which appears also in other documents. 


: 
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{?) of the fortress of Elephantine. And now he has built this wall in 
the breach (?) of the fortress. There is a well dug within the fortress 
which never lacks water for the use of the troops; even if they (the sol- © 
diers) numbered (one?) handiz they could all drink from this well." The 
priests of Khnoub have stopped up this well. If an investigation be made 
by the judges, or the chiefs of the auricularii who are stationed in the 
province of the southern district, our lord will receive a confirmation 


_ of what we have said and exposed.” 


There is no word indicating who the authors of the petition may 
be, yet M. Clermont-Gonneau recognized them without hesitation. It 
is an instance of marvelous sagacity which affords another proof of 
the trustworthiness of good critical methods. We shall see in the 


Sequel to what extent new facts have confirmed the inductive intui- 


tions of the French savant. He notices first of all the psychology 
of the authors of the petition. 


“As to the revolt of the Egyptians,” he says, “to which allusion is 
made, it figures here only as an occurrence incidentally mentioned, and 
not as belonging to the substance of the document. The authors of the 
petition merely recall it as an episode which had taken place prior to 
the one they have principally in view; it is a preliminary protestation 
of loyalty intended to dispose in their favor the authorities to whom 
the petition is addressed. When the revolt of the Egyptians took place, 
we remained faithfully attached to our master; consequently you have 
reason to believe that which we are about to set before you, and that 
same in the interests of the King and of his representatives—interests 
which from the military standpoint have been endangered by the priests 
of Khnoub acting in connivance with a certain official personage of Ele- 
phantine who has been corrupted by their copious bakshish.’’* 


The denunciators, for such they must be considered, are not 
therefore of Egyptian nationality, but the field open to conjecture 
as to what nationality they do belong still remains very broad. It 
is here that the sagacity of M. Clermont-Ganneau borders on divina- 
tion. 

“There is in our payprus,” he says, ‘“‘a fact which strikes me: it is 
that when the authors of the petition speak of the God Khnoub they do 
not give him his title NM5NX “God” which we should expect a priori, 
especially in a document of a quasi official character such as this in which 
the forms of the protocol both religious as well as civil should be carefully 
observed....If the authors had been Egyptians they would scarcely 


have failed, it would seem, having to speak of the great deity of Ele- 
phantine, to give him the accustomed title. If even they belonged to 


“The rendering should rather be: ‘If rations were distributed they could all 
drink from this well’’. 

"Recueil d’ Archéologie Orientale, t. vi. p. 224. 

BLoc. cit. p. 228. 
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another race, for instance, if they were Persians,Greeks, Nubians, Pagam 
Arameans or other Semites, they would probably, while denouncing his: 
_ priests, have retained the conventional title of the deity that they men- 
tioned, for in antiquity people generally showed respect to the gods of 
their neighbors, and especially to the gods of whom those who sojourned 
in the land were, so to speak, the guests. It must be allowed on the 
contrary, that if the authors of the petition were Jews, exclusive and 
intransigent worshippers of Yahweh and denying the existence of any 
divinity besides their own, this omission is easily accounted for.’’™ 


I have purposely quoted these remarkable passages in extenso.. 
Often such conjectures in the domain of criticism are looked upon 
as arbitrary and fanciful, and doubtless many in reading the above 
would have perceived nothing more than a bit of guesswork such as. 
has so often been disproved. A conclusion as to the nationality of 
the authors of a document based on the absence of a single word 
would seem to many to be rather precarious, and even a passage 
of Jeremiah might be quoted against it, viz. where the prophet re- 
proaches the Jews of Egypt for their religious syncretism. He informs: 
us, in fact, that a great number of Jews having fled before Nabu- 
chodonosor, had taken refuge in Egypt, not only in the Delta, but. 
also as far as Patros which is well within southern Egypt. But in- 
stead of profiting by the severe lesson which J erusalem had received,. 
these fugitives gave themselves up to the worship of strange gods. 
To the objurgations of the prophet they answered: “But we will 
certainly perform every word that is gone forth out of our mouth, 
to burn incense to the queen of Heaven, and to pour out drink-offer- 
ings unto her as we have done, we and our fathers, our Kings and 
our princes in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem.’”*” 
And Jeremiah waxing indignant, threatens them with a complete 
destruction. One might therefore conclude that there could have 
been no Jews in Egypt during the Persian period, or that if they had 
survived the consequences of the prophetical threat, they must have- 
adopted the custom of worshipping other gods as well as Yahweh. — 
But even so, the reign of Nabuchodonosor was long since past, and 
other Jews might have come after the conversion which followed 
upon the return from the Babylonian Captivity. } 

Fortunately another discovery was made which strikingly con- 
firmed the inference of M. Clermont-Ganneau. As early as the winter 
of 1901 Prof. Sayce had found in Elephantine another Aramean papyrus ~ 
siened by witnesses bearing Jewish names. Later a number of papyri 
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were put on sale at Assouan. There were ten in all. Five of them 
and a fragment of ariother were purchased by Mr. Robert Mond; 
three and a fragment were bought by Lady William Cecil, while one 
‘was acquired by the British Museum. Mr. Howard Carter, the General 
Inspector of Antiquities, called the attention of Mr. Robert Mond to 
‘the fact that the Museum of Cairo was unfortunately without any 
Aramaic papyri, and added that if it could be put in possession of 
these newly found documents, they would form a precious acquisition. 
Mr. Mond and Lady Cecil responded most generously to this courteous 
invitation and bequeathed their papyri to the Cairo Museum where 
‘they still remain. That of the British Museum was not disturbed, 
but to Mr. Robert Mond is due the credit of having published at his 
own expense this as well as the other precious documents. The 
publication, the editing of which was entrusted to the care of Professor 
‘Sayce and Cowley, with the assistance of Mr. Spiegelberg and Mr. 
‘Seymour de Ricci for the appendices, appeared in September, 1906." 

When found, the papyri were still tied up and the seals unbroken. 


_ Apart from unimportant lacunae their preservation is perfect, and 


on the other hand, no suspicion can be cast on their genuineness, as 
‘the possibility of their being a clever forgery is, according to the 
opinion of .experts, entirely excluded. 

Turning to their contents, we find that they all refer to business 
transactions: they are drawn up by notaries and signed by witnesses. 
They cannot be called contracts in the strict sense of the term, for 
they do not exhibit, at least so far as the form is concerned, a bilateral 
character. In modern parlance we would say: Before so and so 
notary public and his colleague, such and such a party appeared who 
with such and such another party assumed the following mutual 
obligations. In these papyri it is one person alone who speaks and 
addressing another, recognizes the latter’s right. The notary writes 
out the document and it is signed by the witnesses. These forms 
sare therefore something like receipts, or legal renunciations or docu- 
ments of which the purpose is to give birth to a legal claim. In this 
ease they are binding on the two parties, but they have particularly 
for their object the settling of legal points which have been in litiga- 
tion. The party speaking agrees to pay a fine in case he should break 
his engagement. All of these documents are dated by indication of 


“Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assouan. Edited by A. H. Sayce, with the as- 
sistance of A. E. Cowley and with appendices by W. Spiegelberg and Seymour de Ricci. 
Alexander Moring, 1906. 
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the month and of the day as in the month system of the Babylonians 
(system which prevailed among the Hebrews after the Captivity), 
and they bear also the day of the Egyptian month together with the 
indication of the year of the reigning Persian King. They cover 
a period extending from 470 B. C. to the year 411, i. e. from the Medic 
wars to the war of the Peleponnesus. Let it be remarked before 
going further that the persons in whose favor the documents are 
drawn up are Jews, or rather one Jewish family—a erandfather, his. 
daughter and his two grandsons. The documents themselves are 
analogous to title deeds deposited in the family archives, guarantees: 
against possible disturbing claims either on the part of outsiders or | 
of the members of the family among themselves. 

It will be useful to give here a brief summary of their contents; 
later on we shall take up the discussion of certain obscure or par- 
ticularly interesting expressions in endeavoring to outline the situ-- 
ation which they suppose. A certain Goniah, son of Sadoq, an Ara- 
mean of Syene belonging to the legion of Warizath, acknowledges in 
favor of Mahsiah who is also an Aramean belonging to the same legion, 
the owership of a yard or court situated between their respective 
dwellings, and of a wall which he (Goniah) has obtained permission 
to build. The construction of the wall by Goniah might have led to 
the presumption that he was the owner thereof; he recognizes there- 
fore formally his neighbor’s right to the yard and even to the wall, 
doubtless because the ownership of the ground entails the ownership: 
of what is built upon it. : 

Pargman, a Khorazmian acknowledges in favor of Mahsiah the 
ownership of a piece of ground the title to which he had previously 
contested. But Mahsiah having sworn by the god Yahu that the 
ground belonged to him, and having sworn to that effect before the 
tribunal, not only himself but also his wife and his sons, Pargman 
relinquishes all his previous claims. 

We find the same Mahsiah later on giving this piece of land to 
his daughter, Mibtahiah, probably at the time of her marriage. It. 
is a donation inter vivos against which no testamentary disposition 
can prevail. Then Mahsiah allows his son-in-law to build on this: 
ground. A difficulty might arise in case of divorce but it is fore- 
stalled in the document. If it be Mibtahiah who divorces Jesiniah, 
her husband, she shall have no right to dispose of this land which shalt 
in that case belong to her children. If on the other hand, she is re- 
pudiated by her husband, he may retain half of the ground by way of 


. 
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compensation for what he has built, but all must finally be left to the 
grandchildren of the donor. 

The lady Mibtahiah seems to have been more successful in bus- 
imess than her father. Being a handy i. e. probably a tradesman 
employed by the garrison of Elephantine, he finds himself short of 
money, and Mibtahiah makes him a loan which the father pays back 
by giving her another house that he had bought for cash from an- 
other Jew, Meshullam son of Zakkur. This property the limits of 
which are indicated by reference to the surrounding estates, extended 
on the north as far as the altar of the god Yahu. 

Mibtahiah figures in another transaction, this time with an Egyp- 
tian. Pi’, son of Pakhi, an architect who has brought a suit against 
her. The oath was administered to the Jewess who seems to have 
had no hesitation about taking it, in the name of Sati the Keyptian 
goddess of Elephantine. Perhaps she was rather indifferent in 
religious matters, or she may have been unscrupulous in matters of 
conscience, arguing that an oath in the name of a false deity could © 
have no binding force. But be that as it may, the affair was thus 
settled to the satisfaction of Pi’ who promises not to bring it up 
again in litigation under pain of a fine. 

Was Mibtahiah afterwards divorced? We find that she contracted 
a hew marriage with Ashor whose name indicates that he was a wor- 
shipper of the god Horus and an Egyptian by birth. He asks her 
in marriage from her father to whom also he gives a sum of money 
as a mohar which is precisely the biblical term for dowry.’ Even 
to-day in Palestine and beyond the Jordan no marriage is contracted 
unless the future husband pays to his intended father-in-law a sum 
of money which in reality is the price of the girl, and this holds good 
even for a second marriage. Ashor adds thereto a double sum, ten 
Shekels or a Kebech which he gives to his future wife for a dowry 
and for her trousseau, viz. a garment of new wool embroidere! in 
colors on both sides, size eight cubits by five; another piece of new 
¢loth seven cubits by five; another woolen garment with fringes, 
six cubits by four; a bronze mirror; a bronze salver with two bowls 
and cup of the same metal; a bed of papyrus with stone legs; a terra 
cotta vase; two urns: and a box of cosmetics, made of ivory. This 
last is specified as being new, leaving it perhaps to be inferred that 
the objects in bronze were not. All these things are appreciated at 
their value in silver. They are not, it is easy to see, objects of great 


“Gen. xxiv, 12; Exod. xxii, 16; I Sam. xviii, 25. 
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luxury, and if they should happen to be unearthed they could hardly 
deserve a place in the Museum of Cairo alongside of the costly jewels: 
of Dashur. The bride and groom belong evidently to the middle 
classes. In case of death without issue, the husband and wife make 
over each to the other all their property. Ashor has declared sol- 
emnly—it was doubtless a consecrated formula—‘‘She is my wife;: 
I am her busband from to-day and forever.’”’ Still it was necessary 
to take some precautions in case of a divorce, not an impossible con-- 
tingency, as is proved by the fact that a former husband of Mibtahiah,. 
called Jezaniah son of Uriah signs the contract as one of the witnesses. — 
The right to divorce belongs to the wife as well as to the husband 
It consists simply in a repudiation. She will only have to rise in the: 
assembly (a circumstance showing that the Jews formed a legally 
recognized community) and say: “I hate my husband; I repudiate: 
him.” But in that case the belongings of the divorced party are 
returned +o him; she shall give back the last thread! In this society 
so favorable to divorce, polygammy was more feared and guarded | 
against. At all events, it seemed repugnant to Mibtahiah to have- 
a rival in the house of Ashor, and the latter is obliged to stipulate 
that in case he takes another wife, or obtains issue from another 
woman, to pay to Mibtahiah the relatively large sum of twenty 
Kebech. 

If we have devoted so much space to the discussion of this: } 
document it is ‘because of its capital importance relative to the cus- 
toms of this little community. Mibtahiah is careful to fix so well 
her domestic affairs with a view to being truly mistress in her home- 
after the Egyptian fashion, that Ashor will have small opportunity 
to apply the too oft admitted principle that all the authority in the: 
household belongs to the beard. His name is changed to Nathan, 
which being a Hebrew appellation, it has been inferred that Ashor’ 
embraced the Jewish faith. However, the form of the name is in- 
conclusive, as it does not contain the element Yahweh. It may have: 
been only one of those double names quite common among the Jews: 
of that epoch, and it may have been given to the man in order to: 
avoid the name Ashor. As to his two sons, they later receive respec- 
tively the names of their grandfather and great erandfather on the 
mother’s side. Evidently it was the mother who gave these names. 
and they were doubtless regarded as entirely Jewish. 

Our information on these points is gathered from the later group 
of papyri. In the fourth year of Darius II. two Jews bring a lawsuit. 
against the two sons of Ashor (Nathan) concerning a deposit con-- 
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 fided by their grandfather to Ashor, viz. valuables, woolen and linen 


clothing, implements of bronze and iron, vases of wood and ivory, 
etc., etc. The case was brought before Widrang, commander of the 
garrison of Elephantine already known through the papyrus of Stras- 
burg. In fact both the documents emanate from the reign of Darius 
Il. The same sons of Ashor (Nathan) obtain afterwards from Jed- 
oniah, son of Hochia and grandson of Uriah a renunciation of their 
rights over the house of Jezaniah son of Uriah. Probably the house 


_ had for a time been owned in common by the descendants of Uriah. 


In the meantime Mibtahiah had died and her sons divide a part 


of the estate. There were among other things two slaves of Egyptian 


birth one of which was given to each of the two heirs. Jedoniah 
took Petasiris and Mahsiah (second of that name) took Pseto. Teba, 
the mother of these young slaves, continued to be owned in common 
together with her third son Lilou. Each of the two slaves who were 
distributed was marked on the arm with the letter yod in Aramaic 
writing, says the text, and the same was their mark of ownership 
in the time of Re GteLinhs 

The editors have added to this choice lot of ten documents an- 
other Aramaic papyrus acquired in 1901 by Prof. Sayce, but of which 
the contents have remained very obscure. It is somewhat better 
understood at present in spite of the lacunae of the beginning. An 
unknown party makes an engagement with another personage whose 
name has also disappeared, a son of Iatma and very probably a Jew, 


to pay back a borrowed sum of money and to pay also by way of 


interest two hallurin per shekel each month which amounts to 60% 


_ per annum. The names of the witnesses are nearly all Jewish, and 


among them we have the satisfaction of finding again our Mahsiah, 
first of the name. 

Let us now endeavor to sketch the historical situation of these 
personages according to the documents which bring them before us 
with their interests either in harmony or in conflict. 

In the first place, there is no doubt that the facts narrated oc- 
curred in the island of Elephantine. Mention is made sometimes of 
Yeb, Elephantine, sometimes of Sown, Assouan or Syene, but it seems: 


_ that the second is only a more general name for the island borrowed 


from the neighboring city located east of the branch of the Nile sur- 
rounding the islands. Whenever it is question of determining with 
precision the group of dwellings which are the object of transaction 
or litigation, Yeb is mentioned. It is there that Mahsiah the chief 
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plaintiff has his domicile. The same persons can therefore belong 
to Syene only in so far as this name is applicable to the whole island; 
and in fact, the savants who accompanied Napoleon on his Egyptian 
campaign found that the island was called Djizret Asouan, the island 
of Asouan.’® The name of Yeb belonged more specifically to the 
citadel, that perpetual fortress of which mention was made at the 
outset, and in which, according to Herodotus, the Persians main- 
tained an important garrison. There is also in the documents another 
source of confusion, but it is more apparent than real. The persons 
mentioned are nearly all Jews, as is proved by their names which are 
formed exactly like many biblical names, by the addition of the ending 
dah standing for Yahweh, or rather Yahu: i. e. they are compounded 
with the name of the God of Israel as a token of the sentiments en- 
tertained with regard to him—v. g. he judges; he is my light, my 
refuge, my hope. Although this divine name may appear now and 
then among pagans, it is impossible to suppose that it could occur 
with such frequency outside of the chosen people. Moreover these | 
personages are sometimes expressly designated as Jews (9977 ) 
though they are also called Arameans, nor does there appear any 
clear reason for this diversity of appellation. We can understand 
that they might be called Arameans by strangers, and Jews among . 
themselves, but such does not seem to be the case. It may be re- 
marked in passing that they are never called Jews of Syene, but Jews 
of Elephantine. It would seem therefore that now one name and 
now the other was applied to them. It should not be assumed that 
the purpose was to indicate the Aramean origin of the Israelites who in 
the Bible are assigned, at least through Jacob to the Aramean group, for 
there was little questoin at that time of these remote origins. The 
Arameans, though they never assumed an important political role, had 
nevertheless the peculiar fortune of being scattered nearly every- 
where, even from the time of the Babylonian supremacy, so that their 
language and their writing having taken the place of the local dialects, 
like the Hebrew, had assumed under the Persians an official character 
in Western Asia, in southern Asia Minor, and as far East as the Ku- 
phrates. Jews living in Egypt would be called Arameans, as, in the 
Roman world they were later called Syrians. 

It is for this reason that Aramean is the language of the contracts 
and we thus have an important indication as to the progress of that 


‘ sWe read also in Cook’s Handbook, p. 641.‘‘Properly speaking, Syene was the 
island of Elephantine.”’ 
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language among the Jews. The writing is no less characteristic. 
While the Phenicians preserved the Archaic forms of the Canaanitish 
alphabet aproximately as they are found to-day on the Hasmonean 
monuments, the Arameans who at first had used the same alphabet, 
soon changed its form bringing it finally to what is termed the square 
writing. In the Aramaic papyri which we are considering the trans- 
ition is nearly completed, or at all events, the writing is nearer to the 
square than to that of the Mesa stone or of the canal of Litoé. Now 
as it is in this writing that the Old Testament was then transcribed 
and in part composed, it is easy to perceive the importance of these 
papyri from the point of view of biblical paleography. One sees 
thereby what were the letters that could have been easily confounded; 
also how the scribes, having omitted a clause, it would be afterwards 
inserted above the line without any precise indication as to where 
it belonged; and finally these documents bear witness to the fact that 
scribes and even official notaries would occasionally omit a few letters 
or a few lines. | 

There is therefore no doubt as to the Jewish nationality of these 
“Arameans.”’ But why were they in Egypt and what was their 
occupation? We have already stated that they were probably not 
the remains of those who had fled before the Chaldeans. 

The Pseudo-Aristaeus in the famous letter in which he narrates 
the origin of the Greek version of the Pentateuch known as the Septu- 
agint, speaks of the many Jews who caine with, or were brought by 
the Persians into Egypt as colonists.” Little attention was paid by 
scholars to these references, especially as the writer is credited with 
so many strange inventions. Schuerer recalls them in his Theol- 
ogische Literaturzeitung (1907. col. 6) and now they have acquired a 
historic significance, although they do not completely solve the ques- 
tion at issue. They leave us without an answer to the question as 
to the occupation of these Jews and why the Persians brought them 
to Egypt as colonists. Was it for the purpose of tilling the land? 
This was never a favorite occupation with the Jews. The native 
Egyptians accustomed to the peculiar conditions of the country 
would have proved more successful agriculturists than these foreigners. 
An answer may probably be suggested by a word contained in one 
of the texts—a word which does not seem to have been well rendered 
in the English translation, and which we have translated by troop 
(troupe). Because of the equivocal form of a letter which is some- 

See § 35. 
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times read d and sometimes r, the word may be read either degel or 
regel. The English editors have preferred the latter which in my 
opinion gives no satisfactory meaning, and they have translated it 
“quarter,” a sense which could more easily have been deduced from 
the form degel which signifies a standard, ensign or banner, and also 
troop or section of an army. Every time a Jew is mentioned in the 
texts, it is stated that he belongs, to the degel of the Warizath, or of 
Artaban, or of Athropadan, or of Haumadatha, or of Iddin-Nebo. 
With the exception of this. last which is Babylonian, these names 
are all Persian. It would seem therefore that these Jews were at- 
tached to the standard or the group of officials belonging to the ad- 
ministration of the Persian government, i. e. that they were serving 
as soldiers under the great King. | 

To some doubtless this solution will appear strange. If they 
were soldiers how do we find them marrying, buying houses and in 
all probability engaged in commercial pursuits? It must be admitted 
that they do not appear to have been soldiers in the same conditions 
as others, and it would probably be more accurate to describe them 
as colonists bound to render military service. It is a peculiar situation 
touching which we have some information for the period of the Phar- 
aohs and for that of the Ptolemies, and our papyri come in appositely 
to throw a simliar light on the Persian period. 

“In the Egypt of the time of the Pharaohs,” writes M. Bouché- 
Leclereq,® “according to Herodotus and Diodorus, a third part of the 
Jand belonged to the military class (uwaytpor) viz. of those who followed 
no profession other than that of arms, which had become hereditary in 
their families. Herodotus estimates their maximum number at 410,000 
men, each one of whom was provided with a lot of twelve arouris of choice 
land (€€atperot) free from taxation. This standing army furnished the 
King at all times with a guard of 2,000 men who were changed each year, 
and in time of war, with troops in numbers sufficient to meet the needs 
of the situation. Under the Persian rule an attempt must have been 
made to break up this organization of national defense; at all events, 
the Lagidi having come into power by conquest, and wishing to have 
in their service only Macedonians or foreign mercenaries, judged it im- 
prudent to leave arms in the hands of the Egyptians. There is no longer 
mention of the pdyepror under the early Ptolemies, but the system followed 
by the Pharaohs was taken up by the rulers of the later dynasty when they 
in their turn thought of creating a standing army. They retained the 
services of the mercenaries by granting to each a piece of land sufficient 


for the foundation of a homestead, and the right of transmitting to their 
sons, together with their military obligations the property allotted to them. 


2 Histoire des Layides, (1906) t. iii. p. 230. 
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‘Thus was formed a middle category between the peasants or serfs and 
the free owners, if any such remained.” 

It will be noticed that in this passage the situation under the | 
Persians is described only hypothetically. It is now clear that in 
Egypt where nothing changes, at least with abruptness, the system 
adopted by the Ptolemies is simply connected with that of the Phar- 
aohs through that employed by the Persians. It is probable that 
the latter made no change in the system itself, the only difference 
being in the choice of other soldiers to make up the standing army. 
Even from a remote antiquity mercenaries were numerous in the 
Egyptian armies as is shown by the Shardana which appear in the texts 
sometimes as enemies and sometimes as forming a part of the Egyptian 
forces. In order to guard the important stronghold which was the 
Key to Southern Egypt, choice was made of Jews. There might 
perhaps have been some hesitation in assigning them to guard the 
northeast frontier near their own country; at Assouan they were 
sufficiently distant from the latter to remove doubt as to their fidelity. 
It is already known that the Jews, so impatient under the yoke of 
the Chaldeans, and who later revolted so justly against the religious 
oppression of Antiochus Epiphanes, were characterized during the 
Persian rule by an unflinching loyalty down to the conquest of Alex- 
ander. Satisfied with the religious liberty which they enjoyed, they 
kept aloof from the political intrigues of the Satrapes. We have 
noted in the Strasburg papyrus the affirmation that they had remained 
faithful subjects to the great King at a time when the Egyptians 
were in revolt, and how, having had the merit of this exhibition of 
loyalty, they were not slow in claiming its reward. The papyrus is 
remarkably intelligible if it be assumed that the Jews formed a part 
of the army, for in that case their faithful allegiance to the flag would 
be a matter of capital interest to the Persians. 

However, as already stated, we must not too hastily conceive of 
them as passing their days in the performance of military exercises 
within the inclosure of the fortress. They were rather attached to 
certain divisions of the army to be called out in case of need. They 
were enlisted but rather in the capacity of reserve forces than of 
those who are stationed in garrisons. In the specifications of the civil 
status of Mahsiah he is designated, not as a soldier, but as a property 
holder. 

Unfortunately when Egypt is in question it is hard to know Just 
what is meant by property. The dérouques of the time of the Pto- 
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lemies were more than simple possessors; their property could be 
' transmitted by inheritance, but it could not be sold, at least without 
the tacit consent of the civil authorities.. The Jews here in question 
seem to enjoy a greater liberty since they have also the power of ac- 
quiring property. It is true that if they disposed of their real estate, 
it was for the benefit of their families, and thus the property always 
remained in the hands of those who were obliged to furnish the military 
service. In fine, the present writer is not of the opinion that they 
can be assimilated to the class of colonists in so far as the latter term 
is opposed to that of property holder such as were the colonists in the 
time of the Ptolemies and under the Romans when the condition 
of the colonists had degenerated into mere serfdom. The Persian 
administration seems to have been much less oppressive as regards: 
the rights of individuals. 

It is scarcely admissible, however, that this colony had its own 
judicial tribunals. The English editors opined in favor of the ex- 
istence of a Hebrew court of justice; not indeed in the sense that it. 
was proper to the Jews as such, but in the sense in which the Achae- 
menidae designated their provinces beyond the Euphrates as beyond 
the river (TW IDY), Ezr. iv, 10 etc.) and for greater convenience: 
allowed them to have their courts. But this view becomes improb- 
able in the light of a more accurate translation made by Noeldek .” 
In reality they appeared before a tribunal which was probably Persian,. 
judging from the name of the presiding officer Demidath, or before- 
Midraag, the governor of the fortress, who was their chief in all 
military affairs, and who was probably not much in sympathy with 
them for he is accused in the Strasburg papyrus of allowing himself 
to be bribed by the priests of Khnoub. 

Nevertheless they had an assembly for the settlement of ee 
proper to themselves, and it was only by the authority of this body 
that a decree of divorce could be legally granted. 

A point which interests us still more than the political status of 
these Jewish colonists is the question of their religious situation. The- 
Persians allowed them full liberty for the exercise of their practices: 
of worship, and thus we see that they recognized as legally binding the 
oath taken in the name of Yahu the God of the Jews. Between 
Khnoub and Sati the Egyptian gods of Elephantine on the one hand,. 


aay NIT 5y rendered “at the court of the Hebrews” (Text F, line 3): 
should be translated: ‘‘on the lawsuit that we have undertaken” ]73) with a daleth: 
instead of a resh. 
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-and Yahu the God of the Jews on the other, the Persians remained 
andifferent, and, if we are to believe the accusers in the Strasburg 
‘papyrus, their preference was on the side of the greater bakshish. 

The Jews were therefore free to follow the religious prescriptions 
-of the Law, but did they do so? We may charitably assume that 
they did on all points concerning which we have no positive informa- 
tion, but it so happens that in matters where evidence is available, 
-we are forced to admit rather important departures from the regu- 
lations of the Pentateuch. In the first place, they had an altar to 
Yahu, a thing absolutely forbidden by the Law, outside of Jerusalem. 
‘The Aramean word agora has no other known signification. If the 
editors have translated it by the word “chapel” it is because they 
were loth to admit that an altar could serve as a dividing mark between 
two pieces of land. True, but the altar could well have been in the 
open air like that of Jerusalem, and within an inclosure which formed 
the dividing limit. In no case can the meaning be a synagogue. At 
.a later date we find mention of synagogues of the Jews, not of Yahu. 
Besides, later still, Onias built a temple at Leontopolis near Heliopolis, 
sand it now appears probable that the text of Isaias which alludes 
to it is aimed also at other like places of worship: ‘In that day there 
shall be five cities in the land of Egypt that speak the language of 
Canaan and swear to Yahweh of hosts; one shall be called the city 
of the sun (Heliopolis). In that shall there be an altar to Yahweh 
in the midst of the land of Egypt”... (Is. xix, 18 s). It is allowable 
to assume that Elephantine was one of these five cities. The prophet 
does not seem to blame this worship rendered to Yahweh in Eeypt; 
it is viewed rather as a glorious diffusion of the religion of Israel. It 
is therefore probable that the Jewish colony of Elephantine deemed 
it preferable to infringe the law prescribing the unique altar than to 
‘omit the worship of Yahweh altogether where it was impossible to 
go to Jerusalem. It is only later that the texts are interpreted in 
their stricter sense. 

The Law made explicit provision for the repudiation of the wife 


by her husband, but it is silent on the repudiation of the husband by 


the wife, a thing absolutely contrary to the laws and customs governing 
the Semitic nomad tribes. The Code of Hammurabi (art. 142) allowed 


to the wife also the power of divorce. The papyri under consideration 


provide for the contingency in which the husband might be repudiated 
by the wife without specified cause, as well as for the repudiation of 
tthe wife by the husband. This laxity so contrary to the Hebrew 
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tradition was probably due to the influence of Egyptian customs. 
It is well known that the Law forbade a Hebrew to lend money at. 
interest if the borrower was also an Israelite (Exod. xxii, 25) but it. 
did not forbid the taking of interest if the loan were made to a gentile, 
nor did it in the latter case fix any limit to the amount of interest 
that might be demanded. We can hardly therefore pass a definite 
judgment on the legality of the transaction just cited where the interest. 
charged is 60%, for though the lender is certainly a Jew, the nationality 
of the borrower remains unknown. The little that we do know shows: 
then, that while the Jews of Elephantine remained true to their God,. 
they were nevertheless not very scrupulous as to observances per- 
taining to the Law. It is evident that from such infractions we are: 
not justified in inferring the non-existence of the Law, since the temple 
of Leontopolis was founded by Onias III towards the year 174 B. C. 
at a time when the Law had even been translated into Greek. We 
only observe that the Jews of Elephantine allowed themselves certain 
liberties with regard to the observances of the Law. Thus Mibtahiah 
swears by the goddess Sati before an Egyptian tribunal. Even at. 
that date the spirit of the Jews of the Dispersion tended toward a 
differentiation from that of their brethren in Jerusalem. 

lw: We should nevertheless be exceedingly glad to discover in Egypt. 
a copy of the Torah. We have become accustomed to expect almost. 
anything from that soil which has the secret of preserving so well all 
objects confided to its keeping. The press has announced the depar- 
ture of M. Clermont-Ganneau for Assouan on a mission for the Ac- 
adémie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in order to undertake new 
excavations. Who knows but he may bring back at least some frag- 
ments of the Mosaic Law? 


M. J. LaGRaNnGE, OF P: 
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A STARTING POINT IN ETHICS 
Sharlesiiy baters' Ss J. 


“As regards Catholic apologetics” says Dr. Barry in that ad- 
mirable paper on ‘The Terminology of Catholic Doctrine’ which should 
be in the hands of every ecclesiastical student,—“ As regards Catholic 
apologetics, we must deplore in many instances the fact that they do 
not carry, as a military man would say, into the enemies’ ranks. ‘They 
fall short of the mark; they convince only these who are already 
persuaded; they preac to the converted; and by the general reading 
public they are passed by as cut of pay ‘medizval,’ and mere as- 
_ sumptions....So long as comparison is impossible, argument will be 
ineffective. We cannot join battle with the enemy except in a field 
where he will meet us. And our temptation is to abide in an en- 
_ trenched or impregnable camp while he is overrunning the world.” 
Much has happened in the ten years which have elapsed since Dr. 
Barry read these words to the International Scientific Congress of 
Catholics at Friburg. Catholic: apologetic has, to a large extent,. 
_ come out of its fortress and adopted guerilla methods of warfare with 
_ some success. Or perh4ps it would be better to drop the militant. 
metaphor and to say that Catholic apologists have taken to comparison 
with the result that their argument is becoming effective. 
Sympathetic comparison is not a thing that comes naturally or 
_ easily to the ecclesiastical student. It is the prize of strenuous work. 
It demands much patience and humility, and a great measure of 
personal interest. It cannot be imparted in a text-bock. It involves 
_ what may be called without disrespect, turning the text-book upside 
_ down. What we find in our text-books is a philosophical synthesis 
_ constructed in an order which is admirably suited for our own training. 
That order is determined by what may be termed the objective in- 
_ terrelation of the various branches of our subject,—logic, psychology, 
ethics, metaphysics, natural theology, and the rest. The determining 
of that order is a domestic matter, and need not here concern us,. 
_ though it calls for serious consideration on the part of those who have 
the direction of ecclesiastical studies. But, at any rate, the student’s: 
_ presumed possession of the Catholic faith makes the arrangement of 
the syllabus chiefly a matter of pedagogical convenience. 
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But when it comes to presenting our synthesis to the outside world, 
the whole situation becomes changed. It is now extremely important 
+o know where to begin. Some assumptions we must make; but which 
are they to be? We cannot present our system precisely as we have 
learned it, in all its nude verity. Our aim must be to set men where 
they may see the truth, rather than to demolish them with syllogisms 
based upon premisses which convey nothing to their minds. All 
falsehood is, as St. Augustine saw, a distortion of some right principle 
or misunderstood fact. We must watch the modern man at his 
devotions ‘to the unknown God,’ and then point out to him, sympa- 
thetically, that, after all, he may learn something about Him Whom 
he so ignorantly worships. We shall not convince by. bludgeoning. 
We may do something by searching our storehouse for an olive-branch. 
Half a loaf is proverbially better than no bread. It is indisputably 
‘better than half a brick. 

“Among the jangle of philosophies” it has been well said “there 
is surely in all something that is common heritage of the human mind, | 
a unity which a little skill can detect lurking under that diversity of 
form which, unfortunately, it is the delight of most men to emphasise.”’ 

Few branches of Catholic philosophy offer a more promising 
starting-point for such sympathetic treatment than Ethics. The 
generality of non-Catholic thinkers distrust our metaphysics; they 
despise our psychology; our Natural Theology has no meaning for 
them; and our Epistemology fills them with dismay. In Ethics alone 
they admit the positive value of our results. ‘You have here come”’ 
they say “to much the same conclusions as ourselves, though your 
‘starting-point has been different.’”’ They often go further, and admit 
the superiority of the Catholic thinkers in the domain of Ethics, a 
superiority partly due to the working familiarity with the science 
lemanded of priests. 

This, then, is the first ssaitite to notice; in Ethics more than in other 
branches of philosophy we find abi on common ground with the 
followers of alien systems. Yet, as has been said, it is our conclusions 
that they accept rather than our premisses. If they chance to take up a 
Catholic text-book of Ethics they are likely to dissent with vigour from 
the opening chapters or theses which show that all morality is based 
upon man’s relation to God. Perhaps they will read no more. 

Now having secured one point of agreement with our adversaries, 
it would seem a pity not to utilize it. There is no question here of 
seeking a new basis for our Ethics; nor are we even considering the 
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ideal sequence of treatment in the lecture-room. It is only a question 
of accustoming ourselves to present our Ethics, for the purpose of 
apo ogetic, in a different order from that in which we usually study 
them. Let us learn how to start with the moral facts as we find them, 
and to keep out, at least from our initial treatment, all reference to: 
God, to a future life, to obligation, duty, conscience, sin. When we’ 
have finished with Ethics proper, with ‘happiness,’ with eudaimonism, 
we can go on to deontology (or the science of what ought to be done) 
and to that Natural Theology which furnishes the only explanation 
of the actual phenomena of conscience. We need not begin by working 
out the connexion between God’s law and human conscience, or between 
conscience and conduct. } 

In this way we shall construct a Romeward path of which ‘tired 
rationalists’ will be glad to avail themselves. There is no compromise 
in such engineering. We do not propose to explain the idea of duty 
by Utilitarian lines of thought; that would be to explain it away. 
What we do is to take eudaimonism as far as it will carry us. It will 
bring us up against the phenomena of conscience, and it will prepare | 
the minds of our hearers for the explanation of conscience which 
Christian philosophy affords. Thus they will not be asked to accept 
our Natural Theology before they have themselves felt the need for 
it. Hence they will welcome it, and give a real assent to it. We 
forget that the actual notion which they have hitherto formed of God 
may prove a frailer foundation for right conduct than is provided by 
eudaimonism. The word ‘God’ means so much to us that we fail to 
remember how little it may mean to others. Properly they should, as 
a witty writer remarks, put the term in inverted commas whenever 
they have occasion to use it. 

~ It may be objected that we are limiting the science of Ethics in 
a manner which is not warranted by history or common sense; that 
this science must include such matters as duty, conscience, and the 
like, and employ them as its starting point. One may answer that the 
classical treatise on the subject, the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
does not include them. Yet Aristotle’s Hthics supplies the main lines 
of nearly all modern expositions. It was accepted by St. Thomas, 
and it is, presumably, accepted by ourselves. We are justified, there- 
fore, in restricting the term ‘Ethics’ to its classical meaning, and 
presenting a system of eudaimonism without deontological or theologi- 
cal implications, as a preliminary step to advance towards the other 
treatises. In this way we take a starting point which most men in 
their senses will accept. 
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I propose therefore to give a brief account of the scope and method 
of Aristotle’s ethics. After that I shall offer some suggestions as to 
‘how his method of treatment might be utilized for purposes of apolo- 
getic. And finally I shall deal with some objections to my whole 
contention, or to various parts of it, which might possibly arise. 


idee 


Aristotle, then, limits himself to the consideration of eudaimonia, 
or rational ‘well-being’ or (to employ the current mistranslation) 
‘happiness.’ He tells us what it consists in, and how to get.it. He 
assumes that we want to get it (for all men want to get it) and he shows 
us that it is, above all other things, worth getting. But he does not 
‘say that it is our duty to get it, in the sense that it is what a personal 
God commands us to get. His ‘must’ is hypothetical: if we want to 
attain to ‘rational well-being’ we must follow his régime. He is like 
the doctor who says that 77 we want health we must swallow his con- 
coctions, but who does not invoke the authority of the Government in 
administering them. | 

He does not proselytize; he does not condescend to argue with 
obstinate people who ask why they should develop their faculties and 
govern their animal nature. ‘To an objicient who took up the hedon- 
istic position, or sighed for the ring of Gyges, he would probably have 
said: “Read the Master’s Republic, which I, for the most part, assume; 
and do not forget to read my Politics as well as my Ethics. Then if 
you disagree with my whole standpoint, well, I cannot help it. There 
must have been something radically wrong with your upbringing!’ 
He would give a similarly short shrift to Utilitarians, in spite of the 
fact that some perverse-minded critics to-day are bent on making him: 
the father of Utilitarianism. 

He does not, then, hope to bully his auditors into right conduct. 
He states plainly at the outset that, if they have not got sound moral 
instincts and habits, and some desire to improve, they had better go 
away, for no amount of talking would do them any good. Of duty in 
our sense of the word he says little or nothing. This does not mean that 
he did not recognize the existence of any feeling of obligation. It 
means that such recognition was no formal part of his method. 

Nor are we to suppose that he was indifferent as to whether his’ 
fellow citizens were moral or not. On the contrary, the whole purpose 
of his lectures was to improve the conduct of the city by raising up a ~ 
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band of enlightened and virtuous young men. “I will show you” he 
says to his pupils “how to do the best with your lives; how to set about. 
in a thoughtful and systematic way to make your lives a success; and 
then, having got some insight into these matters, you will be able to: 
frame laws and direct education to the best advantage.”’ This, as we 
shall see, is not Utilitarianism, though the words just used might bear a. 
utilitarian construction. It is far more like biology,—with a dash of 
mysticism. 

Where, then, does he start? He starts by making a very reason-- 
able assumption. All methodical thinking, he says, goes somewhere,. 
makes for a purpose, whether that purpose be the mere thinking itself, 
or something beyond it. So of moral action. Whatever we do, we do 
it for a purpose,—to secure something that we call ‘good. Sometimes: 
our moral activities are ends in themselves; sometimes they aim at ends: 
outside themselves But all ends must be subordinated to an ultimate 
end, a swmmum bonum. We cannot go on indefinitely choosing mere . 
means. There must be somewhere an end desired for its own sake. 
We must allow, then, unless we are to stultify our reason, that there is. 
a summum bonum, and that we, as rational beings, have some idea of it,. 
and can take steps to attain to it. 

The science of the knowledge of this end he calls (incongruously 
enough with modern notions) ‘Politics.’ Ethics, then, is a kind of 
Politics. It is not an exact science, for it deals with human nature,. 
which, within limits, is variable. So, he warns us, it is foolish to expect 
rigid and mathematical demonstration in this matter. 

What is this swmmum bonum? All men agree that it is eudaimonia,. 
well-being. But they give very different accounts of what it consists. 
in. Yet we need not ask them for their theories on the subject; we 
have only to watch their lives. Some, for instance, live for pleasure,. 
some for social distinction. But these, as we shall presently see, cannot. 
of themselves constitute the summum bonum. 

Note that Aristotle does not begin by telling us in what the swm- 
mum bonum consists. He does not tell us, for instance, that it is con- 
formity with the will of God. He contents himself with noting that, 
whatever it is, it must have certain characteristics. It must have 
finality,—it must not point to anything beyond itself. And, again, 
it must be self-sufficient. It must, of itself, make life worth living. 
In fact it must be the best life. Having it we have all things, for it is. 
not merely one among many good things. It is not so much a thing’ 
as the use of things. 
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For a more positive account of the swmmum bonum we must ex- 
amine the function of man. [Everything has its function, its ‘ergon,’ 
its work to do,—that which other things could not do, or could not do 
so well. A handicraftsman has his function as a handicraftsman. 
He makes (to take a case) boots. The very parts of him have their 
function. His eye sees. Hence we are driven to suppose that man as 
man must have his function too. Aristotle does not say that man is 
‘created by God for a certain purpose. That would be to begin at the 
point where St. Ignatius begins his Spiritual Ezercises,—which is, 
indeed, more or less where Aristotle finally lands us; or, at any rate, 
it is that to which he drives us. All he will commit himself to in the 
beginning is the statement that man as man has a work to do whi h he 
ean do, and which no other being can do. 

Where does this function of man as man reside? It must reside 
in that part of him in*which he transcends plants and animals. In 
common with plants he grows and is nourished. His function as man 
cannot lie here. In this field he is no better than the cedar. In 
common with animals, besides growth and nutrition, he has sensation. 
His function as man is not here. The giraffe might conceivably give 
him points. (We need not confine ourselves to Aristotelian illustra- 
tions). His proper function lies in the rational part of him, not shared 
by tree or beast. It must be by doing something with his mind that 
-he is to attain his end. | 

By doing something with his mind, observe; for eudaimonia is no 
passive state, no mere habit or potentiality. And this doing must be 
the highest and best of which the mind is capable. So we come at last 
‘to our positive account of well-being (if we call it ‘happiness’ we are 
nearly certain to lose the proper point of view). Well-being is the 
-activity of the soul in accordance with what is best and highest in human 
nature. 

Aristotle is now in a position to show how it is that popular notions 
-about ‘well-being’ are inadequate, and to explain how ‘well-being’ may 
be secured. 

From the second Book onward he discusses the matter of apeTy 
or goodness within a definite kind of being—that which enables a 
thing to do its work well. “Virtue” we translate it, but here again 
we must beware of modern connotations,—though in such an expres- 
“sion as “the virtue of herbs” we are nearer to Aristotle’s meaning. 
He has to treat the matter here, for he has just said that eudaimonia 
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is an activity of the soul kat dperyv, and he has to discover how the- 
soul must act in order to be acting properly, acting at its best. 

He accordingly discusses moral virtues and intellectual virtues in: 
turn. In connexion with the former he gives us an excellent treatise: 
on habits. He shows, too, that virtue lies “in the mean,” not signifying. 
by this that virtue is something merely relative. He treats of voluntary 
and involuntary actions, the former of which alone concern him, since: 
voluntariness as well as knowledge is required to make an act moral. 

And so he takes us on, in orderly course, driving broad roads: 
through the tangled jungle of human conduct, and laying down prin- 
ciples which guide us in our own ethics to-day. His account of pleasure: 
(of which something shall be said presently) has never been super-. 
seded, and scarcely improved upon. His analysis of friendship---an 
important matter in ethics—is unforgettable, and would appear to: 
have made a deep impression upon subsequent thought. The present. 
writer has never seen it pointed out that the sixth chapter of Ecclesi-. 
asticus contains parallels with Aristotelian teaching which are too re- 
markable to be merely coincidences. 

About the tenth book there are some points to be noticed. 


_ Here Aristotle returns to his question “What is eudaimonia?”’ and 


gives more precision and exactness to his answer. He has said that it. 
consists in the activity of the soul in an excellent manner ,—of the highest. 
part of the soul in the best manner. He now shows that the highest. 


_ part of the soul is vovs, pure reason. The exercise of this (Gewpia) is. 


that activity which is, of all activities, the highest, the most con-. 
tinuous, the most pleasant and the most self-sufficient, and it is loved 
for its own sake. 

Now we must note that Aristotle is not giving the palm to mere- 
intellectualism, but to intellectualism based on the moral virtues. 
The two cannot be divorced, he says. Though the moral virtues are- 
only a condition of “celestial contemplation,” yet they resemble the- 
supports which are retained in a building rather than the temporary 
scaffolding used in its construction. They do not constitute the- 
summum bonum: but they support it: Man’s higher nature cannot. 
attain its full development without reference to his lower nature. The 
virtuous man alone is truly sane. The final act of contemplation is a. 
summing up of the whole man, rather than the independent functioning. 
of a part of him. And it is a summing up, too, of all the incomplete: 
ideals which most men cherish as to the nature of their last end. It is- 
the perfect round; they are the broken arcs. - 
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And this contemplation, says Aristotle in the last book, is Godlike. 
It makes us like to God and makes us dear to God. So he ends up with 
God after all; he makes us feel the necessity of passing on to consider 
the relation of man to God, just as our positive Psychology finally 
compels us to ask questions about the inner nature of the soul. But 
‘we do not start our psychology by asking questions about the inner 
nature of the soul. 

In short, Aristotle’s Ethics are not based on man’s relation to God, 
-and they prescind from the existence of feelings of moral obligation. 
Moreover they frankly limit their range to this life. Yet they lead to 
religion, and St. Thomas adopts them with approval, since they furnish 
us with at least a generally acceptable starting-point. 


qe 


Now let it be repeated once more that we are not concerned to 
‘prove that the Aristotelian order is the most profitable order in which | 
ethics may be studied in Catholic seminaries. Still less are we ad- 
vocating the adoption of that order in the instruction of Catholic 
children. Such a suggestion would be monstrous. One of the gravest 
perils which threaten Christianity at this moment is the growing 
‘tendency to sever morals from religion in the education of the young. 
‘The essential mischievousness of this tendency is sometimes disguised 
by the sincerity of those who promote it, and their genuine desire to . 
improve the moral condition of the people. Yet the Catholic Church, 
knowing from nineteen centuries of experience how intimate is the 
connexion between revelation and morality, cannot but combat the 
new movement with all possible earnestness. She knows how impor- 
-ant it is to give definiteness and strength to moral teaching by asso- 
-clating it with the whole scheme of Catholicism. She knows the 
moralizing value of the wonderful sacramental system which Christ 
has given her, and how a personal devotion to her divine Founder is 
the surest basis on which to build up character. She educates the 
whole child, and knows. the folly of attempting to isolate any part of 
that education. In her hands all training converges to one end. 
Natural virtue she prizes: lower motives she employs; but to sever 
patriotism or benevolence or justice from the ultimate end of life is, 
-as she knows, to fail in securing even subsidiary ends. 

Her attitude, then, towards Ethical Societies, Moral Instruction 
Leagues, and other institutions which definitely prescind from the 
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religious basis of morality is clear. For her own children she will have 


none of these things. She regards them as a very serious danger. She 
will resist any attempt made by such bodies to secure obligatory non- 
religious moral teaching in schools where there are Catholic children; 
and this not because she is indifferent to moral teaching, but because 
she believes that there can be no really effective moral teaching without 
a religious basis. Knowledge of good and evil must grow pari passu 
with knowledge of God and of His revelation to man. 

But we are here concerned, not with Catholic children, but with 
those who are outside the fold. Here the case is different. We 
welcome the spread of moralizing agencies among those who otherwise 
would receive no moral lessons at all. Anything that will help to make 
children more orderly, more truthful, more generous, is, as far as it 
goes, a good thing. It is preparing men for the gospel. It is clearing 
away at least some of the obstacles which hinder the light and weaken 
the will. | 

So of adult non-Catholics. Many of them do admire the natural 
virtues, but they do not seem to feel the stress of God’s will upon 
theirs. It is of little use saying to such as these, “Be good because 
God commands you to.” But it may be highly profitable to say to 
them “Go on being as good as you can and trying to avoid making a 
mess of your life. I will show you how to be better. Look about at 
the best patterns you can find: study the personalities of Sir Thomas 
More and Cardinal Newman and Francis Xavier and Augustine and 
Paul of Tarsus and especially of Him whose goodness all these men 
reflected. Try tosee what goodness means, avT0 Kal’ avr évov ev TH 
yux7 as Plato says,—what it is in the innermost heart of a man, apart 
from its rewards. Track out the image of the good wherever you find 
it; do not let prejudice or laziness stand in your way!”’ If a man will 
follow that advice (and the advice is neither unreasonable nor utili- 
tarian) he ought, by the grace of God, to end in the Catholic Church. 
His striving after the best will awaken in him the desire for God. He 
will want God more and more. When at length he has used his natural 
powers of mind and body to live the best life he can,—then we shall 
tell him what Revelation tells us about God, and he will embrace our 
teaching, because it is the very thing he has been looking for. 


IV. 


The danger is, of course, that a man may rest upon a merely 
artistic level, and fecl no inclination to rise into the higher regions. 
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He may cultivate a refined Epicureanism, or wrap himself about with: 
philanthropy, or (deluding himself by the seeming completeness of his- 
life) may become blind to the demands of God upon him. The type is: 
only too common. Dr. Jowett, at a time when the reaction against 
the Catholic movement at Oxford had reached its height, produced a. 
number of examples of it Its motto runs: 


I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art. 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


It is sometimes labelled ‘neo-paganism,’ but perhaps it might: 
better be called ‘neo-sophism.’ For it recalls that sophistry against 
which Plato was ever protesting —not vice, necessarily, nor selfishness, 
nor unseemliness,—but a failure to respond to God’s voice. 

If we can but get men to advance, the pleasant lane of Epicurean- 
ism will lead them to the truth in spite of itself. It is only when they 
sit down to rest that their case is hopeless. In Pater’s Marius the 
Epicurean the young Roman held consistently to his philosophy | 
throughout,—till it led him beyond itself. “I must have the best 
pleasure” he cried; and he soon found himself discriminating between. 
pleasures, and taking the higher which was not merely the greater. 
He soon found himself taking what was not primarily pleasure, but. 
God’s will; and he died in the arms of the Christians. It is so in all 
human progress which does not deliberately confine itself to a lower 
level. Initial impulses give little clue to full development. ‘Thus 
society is formed for the sake of life; it is developed for the sake of a. 
full and true life. And the prodigal was first prompted to return to: 
his father by the pains of hunger: but in the course of return he satisfied 
deeper cravings, and passed from felt wants to known duties. 

The task, then, of the Catholic apologist would seem to be the: 
utilisation of such elements in modern culture and modern philosophies: 
as may provide a road which will lead to Rome. M. Brunetiere has. 
done the work for Positivism; we need others who will deal similarly 
with Socialism and Hegelianism, music and literature. The work,. 
as we have observed, is not easy; it demands a rare sympathy and an. 
untiring patience. We shall need considerable detachment of mind. 
if we are to make our appeal effective. A heavy fire of syllogisms from. 
our own safe premisses may be of little use. 

Now with regard to Ethics we find an admirable introduction in 
the Aristotelian system,—not, of course, for the Catholic child, but for 
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_ the adult unbeliever. This system would appear to provide an ex- 


cellent set of principles which, when once grasped, lead men to seek 
for a satisfactory Natural Theology. After all we must remember 
that the modern man of culture may have as little acquaintance or 


. sympathy with Catholic dogma as the rudest savage. In both cases 


we may have to start with something which is quite undogmatic. 
The missionary approaches the savage with an unsectarian cornet; 
then may follow a course of undenonainational agriculture. The 
catechism may have to wait. So with the modern man. It may be 
wise to get into his head the Aristotelian teleology before we speak 
of the authority of the Church. He must cease to believe that life is 
a kaleidoscope before he will see that authority is a necessity. 

It may be objected that, since Christian ethics are based on man’s 
relation to God, an enquirer who has started from Aristotle’s postu- 
lates will have to retrace his steps and re-learn his ethics on being 
confronted with revelation. This is not quite the case. The man 
will have nothing to unlearn, though he will have something to com- 
plete—something, indeed, that clamors for completion. As he 
progresses in Catholic knowledge he will find that his own principles 
stand out yet more clearly with the increase of light. He will now hold 
that man is created for the service and love of God. This is more 
explicit than his former belief that man is made for the best that man 
ean do. He had previously learned that there was such a thing as a 
function; he now realises that there is also such a thing as a duty. 
Light will stream in from above as the progress continues. He will 
learn to track out the image of the good wherever he may find it,—and 
that image will grow more and more distinct. He will no longer be 
tempted to explain away conscience by the laws of heredity. Con- 
science will be something which is so natural to man that to explain’ 
it away would be to leave man a kind of a monster. The Incarnation 
will be no longer a stumbling block. It will be something too good not 
to be true. 

As the present writer was once lecturing on the Nichomachean 
Ethics to seminary students, it was suggested to him that a course of 
such lectures to non-Catholic working men would form an excellent 
introduction to a series of lectures on Catholic belief. The suggestion 
is not as academic as it might appear. A similar course of lectures by 
a Utilitarian philosopher upon his system could not have the same 
result. Utilitarianism is a definitely closed system; it does not lead 
to a higher standpoint. If men escape from it, it is in spite of their 
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philosophy;. it is because they have what Stevenson calls “an upright 
stock” in their own hearts. Hence it is well to emphasise the fact 
that Aristotle and Mill are different people. The suspicion and dis- 
trust with which Mill regarded Aristotle’s philosophy could only be 


matched by the distrust and suspicion with which Aristotle would have - 


regarded Mill’s philosophy had he known it. Mill definitely shuts 
himself up in the realm of feeling,—a proceeding which Aristotle justly 
regards as suicidal. The older philosopher did not disregard pleasure; 
he elevated it and gave it a status and a metaphysical basis. But he 
looked primarily to function, and so laid foundations on which St. 
Thomas was glad enough to build. The notion of function can be 
enlarged so as to include Christian Ethics; the notion of pleasure, never. 
Aristotle himself, in the last book of his Ethics, was led to the frontiers. 
of human reasoning. Had his theology given him a bridge, he would 
surely have stepped across it. 


V. 


It would appear, then, that some of the strictures which have 
been applied to teleological ethics require qualification. Critics have 
persisted in narrowing down the term teleology to mean purposiveness. 
towards the single end “happiness.” But, as has been said, Aristot- 
elian ethics are as far as possible removed from modern Utilitarianism. 
The former looks to function, the latter to happiness. The confusion 
between the two may have been increased by the current mistransla- 
tion of the Aristotelian term “‘eudaimonia.” It is necessary for us to: 
have a clear idea of Aristotle’s view as to the relations between pleas- 
urable feeling and right action if we wish to avoid misunderstanding. 

Aristotle sometimes speaks of pleasure in the tones of an ascetic: 


“In all cases” he says (N. E. II c. 9) “we must be especially on our 
guard against pleasant things and against pleasure; for we can scarce 
judge her impartially. And so, in our behaviour towards her, we should 
imitate the behaviour of the old counsellors towards Helen, and in all cases. 
repeat their saying: if we dismiss her we shall be less likely to go wrong.” 


* 


Yet, as the argument proceeds, we find that pleasure is by no means. 
“dismissed”’, but on the contrary is given position and dignity. Pleas- 
ure, we come to see, though not the swmmum bonum, is so closely allied 
to the summum bonum as to be scarcely distinguishable from it. Yet. 
if we fail to see the distinction we are lost men. The Hedonist is so: 
completely wrong just because he is so nearly right. 

Aristotle deals ex professo with the subject of pleasure in two 
distinct treatises (Books IV and VII of the Nichomachean Ethics) 
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which at first sight appear to contradict one another. The former 
would seem to be frankly hedonistic, and the latter anti-hedonistic. 
But the contradiction is merely apparent. Both books have their 
place in the system. The fact is that Aristotle is so keenly alive to 
the importance of the subject, and to the elements of truth in the 
hedonistic position, that he begins by brushing aside some current 
antihedonistic arguments which he regards as worthless. ‘ Pleasure”’ 
certain Platonic writers had said “cannot be the swummum bonum.” 
“True” answers Aristotle “but your arguments do not prove that it 
cannot.’’ It may be worth while to consider just one of these Platonic 
attacks upon pleasure which Aristotle here sets himself to discredit; 
we may thus get a clearer idea of his own positive belief on the subject. 

The summum bonum, it had been said, must be something com- 
plete in itself. Hence it could not be pleasure, which was a mere 
process (Kivyows) or coming into being (yéveots). To this Aristotle 
answers that pleasure is not a process. Hence, a fortiori, it is not a 
coming into being, which is a species of process. It is not a process 
because it is (or is bound up with) a perfect activity or €vepyea. It 
is something complete, like seeing or understanding, which either 
takes place completely or not at all; ov yiweravadN’ €or’, At any 
moment of time I can say “I have seen: I see: I shall see” or “I 


have had, or have or shall have pleasure” denoting the same activity 


in each of the tenses. Such an activity does not involve time essen- 
tially in its definition. It is indivisible and perfect in every moment. . 
of time. We do not, of course, speak here of the underlying physiolo- 
gical processes, about which something shall be said presently. 

The case is quite different in the process, say, of building a house. 
Here at every moment of time a different kind of action is being per- 
formed. Now the men are digging the foundations, now they are 
carrying the bricks, now they are putting on the slates, and now, it 
may be, they are taking liquid refreshment. The whole process only 
fends to completion yiverat ovK €or, It is only complete when the 
lightning conductor is finally added,—or the bill sent in. It is so, 
more or less, in all matters which fall under the senses. Their mode 
of existence is motion, and the saying of Heraclitus is justified. More- 
over such processes essentially involve time,—they require a definite 
time in which to take place. 

Apply this to the case of pleasure. Pleasure is one thing, the 
physiological process which underlies it is another. And the former 
is not merely the “result” of the latter. Pleasure cannot be con- 
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structed, for it is simple. If it seems to be fugitive, brief, fluctuating, 
that is only on account of the nature of the process which is a necessary 
condition for its existence. Of its own nature it is persistent, complete, 
perfect. It has the ratio aelernitatis. Aristotle will not let us dis- 
parage pleasure. 

As for the demoralising effects of pleasure-hunting which we see 
around us, Aristotle has no difficulty in showing that they do not arise 
from any defects in the nature of pleasure as such. The whole trouble 
comes from the abuse of pleasure,—from resting in lower pleasures in 
such a way as to hinder higher activities. As a matter of fact the 
highest pleasure is practically indistinguishable from the highest 
activity. Aristotle speaks of God’s life as being activity or pleasure. 
And the better a man is, the more the two will approximate. Utili- 
tarianism would supply an excellent practical norm of morality in a 
perfect world. The end of life and the highest pleasure is, as we read 
in the Eudemian Ethics, to see God and to serve Him—rov Geov 
Heparevey kat Oewpety, As Professor Burnet writes: 

‘“‘Tt is clear, then, that we can hardly distinguish the pleasure of the 
highest life from the highest life itself, and in this sense it is true that 
pleasure is the highest good. But this is not Hedonism. Just because 
the pleasure and the activity which it completes are so closely bound up 
together that they can only be distinguished by an effort of thought, it 
follows that pleasures must. differ specifically just as do the activities 
which they complete. There is, therefore, no sense in saying that pleasure 
in the abstract is the end. There is no such thing as pleasure in the ab- 
stract; but only pleasures that are inseparably bound up with certain 
activities. We must therefore continue to look for human good in some 


form of activity which will, of course, as we saw long ago, be essentially 
pleasant.”’ 


Aristotle, then, unlike Mill, looks primarily to the activity. To 
the highest activity and pleasure men tend as towards the unknown 
God. The ‘‘pleasure”’ (if we like to analyse the matter) is a comple- 
ment of the activity, and, as such, is not that at which we primarily 
aim. 


VI. 


Some tendency to confuse Aristotelian Ethics with Utilitaria ism 
is, we believe, to be found in Dr. Ryan’s interesting paper on “The 
Method of Teleology in Ethics” in Tam New York Revirw for January 
1907. With much of that paper we are in agreement; but we think 
that, though effective against the undue stress which is laid upon 
Utilitarian motives by some Catholic writers, Dr. Ryan’s arguments 
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scarcely touch the teleological method itself. Indeed we think that. 
they point to the need of more Aristotelianism in Catholic Ethics. 
They are a protest, not against teleology, but against bad teleology. 

For it cannot be repeated too often that in the teleological method. 
we need not necessarily posit pleasure as our end. To do so would 
be to run counter to Aristotle’s main principles. Aristotle, unlike 
Mill, does not ask whether a certain course of conduct will increase 
pleasure; he asks whether it will improve function. Of course by im- 
proving function it will, in the long run, increase pleasure. But we 
must not look upon pleasure as a sort of jam which is spread on activity 
to make it palatable. Each activity has its own pleasure, not me:ely 
a certain amount of a common quality “pleasure”. For pleasure is 
not a quality. 

Dr. Ryan wishes to limit the part played by teleology in Catholic 
Ethics. Thus, for instance, he will not allow that the consideration 
of our ultimate end can provide us with any guidance in actions that 
concern primarily ourselves and our neighbors. He says: 

“Mere consideration of the ultimate end cannot tell us whether 
veracity, justice, and chastity are more apt to move us towards that goal 
(i. e. man’s ultimate end) than lying, theft, and impurity... Nor do they 
prevent the doer of them from knowing and loving God.” 

Now surely a consideration of our ultimate end can give us an 
insight into the value of these things as means. If I have some knowl- 
edge of what God is, and some knowledge of what my human nature is, 
I can readily perceive that my human nature cannot attain the end 
which God has set for it unless it abstains from lying, theft, and im- 
purity. Even if I take my last end to be “the subjective condition 
called perfect happiness” I see that such happiness can only spring 
from perfect activity, and that these vices disorganise life and hinder 
progress towards perfect activity. Further, I perceive that they are 
not conducive to the love and knowledge of God. Aristotle, without 
any deontology, was able to see that. The good man is like to God, 
he says: he is loved by God. The influence of morality on the in- 
tellect was clearly recognised by him. He saw that wisdom was not 
mere ‘“‘cuteness’’; only a good man can love the good. 

Dr. Ryan admits, of course, that the selfish or impure man cannot 
love God as well as the man who practises the opposite virtues; “but”’ 
he adds ‘“‘he can love God to some extent; and the fact not the degree 
of love is all that can be proved obligatory from a consideration of the 
ultimate end.” But surely it is not a question of ‘‘ proving obligation’’, 
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in the strict sense of the term, from the consideration of the ultimate 
end. The question is whether the end can show us which line of con- 
duct is more conducive to the love of God. This it does show us, as 
Dr. Ryan admits. 

Dr. Ryan justly finds fault with Catholic writers who lay too much 
stress on the external consequences, whether personal or social, of lying 
and immorality. But Aristotle’s teleology is not limited to external 
consequences; it is quite as anxiously concerned with internal conse- 
quences. Aristotle’s study of human nature leads him to see that the 
important question is not whether an action conduces to a man’s 
enjoyment or health, or to the enjoyment or health of his neighbours, 
but whether it tends to advance him to that perfection for which nature 
herself shows him to be destined. Hence if acts of impurity or theft 
play havoc in a man’s spirtiual being and impede his development 
towards his last end, such acts must be avoided. It is no answer to 
say that their normal evil effects on his own health or reputation or on 
society may, in a particular case, be counteracted. The chief harm has 
been done, even though it be checked from issuing into outward mani- 
festation. -Moreover it is not a question of the man’s own peace of | 
mind. Such acts are not less, but actually more harmful if he is living 
in a fool’s paradise, and has, as Plato says, “the Lie in the Soul”. 

When Dr. Ryan tells us that the most satisfactory proximate norm 
of morality is man’s rational nature, while the ultimate norm of morality 
is God’s essence, he does not depart from the spirit of Aristotle’s teach- 
ing. The application of such a norm is, of course, fatal to Utiitarian- 
ism. But it is very good teleology. If the proximate norm of all 
morality is man’s rational nature, then we can only determine the good- 
ness or badness of an act by reference to that rational nature. We 
must look and see what the act does,—not necessarily in the way of 
outward effects (though these may have to be considered) but at least 
what it does avrd kal’ avro évov €v TH uxH. To this Dr. Ryan 
would doubtless agree. But it is teleology all the same. 

Dr. Ryan quotes with approval, as favouring his contention, some 
suggestive observations by Father Joseph Rickaby, 8. J., who says 
that he has long been haunted by the thought of a certain “uncon- 
sidered ground of morality,” and who continues thus: 


“Certain actions are wrong because in them some type is violated, 
some sacred symbolism outraged, and the dishonour done to the type 
redounds upon the anti-type or thing typified.” 


With Father Rickaby’s suggestion we concur heartily. It is a 
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protest against resting the whole malice of certain sins upon their 
hygienic effects. But it is not a protest against teleological ethics. 
‘Quite the contrary is the case. To avoid doing an action for fear of 
violating a type is as much a purposive act as to avoid doing it for fear 
of injuring our health. 

And so when Dr. Ryan complains that in very many authors the 
ultimate end is made too important to the detriment of “rational 
nature’’, we suggest that, the ultimate end of man being (from one 
point of view) the perfection of his rational nature, the charge does not 
‘sound a very serious one. We should prefer to say that many authors 
lay too much stress on utilitarian motives with the result that (as Dr. 


' Ryan so truly and forcibly points out) they are hard pressed to explain 


the absolute universality of moral laws, even in cases where a Utili- 
tarian would be forced to allow an exception. 

The “ultimate end,” then, would appear to be a sufficient ground 
-of morality if only it is properly envisaged; and its part in Ethics needs 
no restricting. Bare intuition into the goodness or badness of an act 
apart from any consequences at all is, if not unthinkable, at least un- 
workable. We should find ourselves with nothing on our hands save 
Kant’s empty form. The fact is that the highest and the lowest moral 
motives alike have reference to the ultimate end. St. Paul acts as 
though he had no will save Christ’s; the struggling sinner nerves 
himself by thinking of the pains of Hell. The former has a fuller idea 
of his end: all selfishness has gone out of it. The sinner has a lower 
‘idea of his end. Yet there is reference to God in his action ; mere 
fear of pain would have no moral value; he must recognise, at least 
implicitly, that Hell means absence from God. 

The question, as Dr. Ryan says, is no academic one. The current 


‘treatment of Ethics in Catholic text-books is not always satisfactory. 


But by way of remedy we suggest, not that teleology should be in any 
degree abandoned, but that it should be widened. We can surely give 
‘an intelligible account of man’s last end which will explain the absolute 
universality of the moral law without emptying it of all its content. 
Aristotle’s method, as St. Thomas saw, will suffice, though his results 


‘are inadequate. To have an adequate notion of man’s end requires 
-a sound Natural Theology. And men’s notion of that end will be 


further broadened the more they can rise from the level of thought 


where “egoism”’ and “altruism” are regarded as sufficient but al- 
‘ternative principles of conduct, or where, again, we are asked to choose 


‘between an imperative without content, and a utility which has mere 


. 
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pleasure as its end. This does not mean nt we shall ever be 
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dispense with sanctions or with positive law. Nor will a 
realisation of man’s end diminish the reference to the divine will v 1 
constitutes the formal obligation of the act. Obligation does 1 r in 
become hypothetical by becoming reasonable; nor, to sum. oe de es: 
action become utilitarian by being teleological. | ee 
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ASSYRO-BABYLONIAN ELEMENTS IN 
THE BIBLICAL ACCOUNT OF THE FALL 


Francesco Mari, D. D. 


The Assyro-Babylonian archeological researches which have 
thrown so much light on the opening narratives of the Book of Genesis, 
have thus far produced no monument or text which can be said with 
certainty to correspond with the biblical account of the Fall. A 
few years ago much was made of the discovery of a terra cotta seal, 
now preserved in the British Museum (89, 326,) and which was even 
Jabelled “Adam and Eve in Paradise.” On this seal appears in the 
middle a tree with horizontal branches from which are hanging two 
pieces of fruit. Seated on opposite sides of the tree are two draped 
figures, each in the attitude of stretching forth the hand towards 
the fruit. Behind the figure on the left is traced a vertical, undulating 
line, which might be taken to represent a serpent. Doubtless this 
represents the scene of the fall of our first parents, was the conclusion 
jumped at by several enthusiastic scholars. However, a more careful 
examination of the monument soon showed that the identification 
of the scene with that of the biblical narrative had been premature. 
‘The tree in the center was recognized as the sacred tree of the Baby- 
lonians, and as regards the two figures, there is nothing to indicate 
that they represent a man and a woman rather than two men. Nor 
does anything appear to represent the seemingly essential element 
of the biblical scene, namely the giving of the fruit to the man by the 
woman. Furthermore, one of the figures—the one on the right— 
bears the characteristic symbol of the horns showing that it was 


_ intended to represent a divinity. True, the vertical undulating line 


behind the figure on the left is generally admitted to be meant for 
4 serpent, but the association of the serpent with the sacred tree is 
not rare in Babylonian mythological representations as may be seen 
on some of the seals mentioned by Jeremias.* It appears that this 
association of the serpent with the sacred tree is simply the illustration 
of a scene belonging to the famous and extremely popular epic of 
Gilgamesh. For at the end of the eleventh tablet of this poem it is 


1Das Alte Testament, p. 104-105. 
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narrated that Ut Napishtim had promised to the hero of the story 
a mysterious plant bearing a name signifying “ He who is old becomes: 
young.” After much labor and fatigue Gilgamesh obtains possession. 
of the plant, but while he goes down into a cistern to wash himself, 
a serpent attracted by the odor of the plant approaches and carries: 
it off. Gilgamesh perceiving his last hope thus extinguished, sits: 
down and weeps. The figure in question has indeed little or no cor- 
- respondence with this scene, but it may have been intended to recall. 
it after a fashion. The question of the interpretation of the figure: 
is not yet settled, for the presence therein of a serpent, at first. denied 
by some, has been reaffirmed by J eremias, who has made the seal the: 
object of accurate critical examination. The presence of the horns: 
in the tableau is not-of itself decisive, since it is not improbable that. 
the first man was deified in Babylonian legend—a process so easy 
in polytheistic religions—as in fact, it appears to have occurred. 
in the case of Adapa, the first man created by Ea.’ At all events, in 
either case, the serpent would symbolize a malignant genius—one: 
envious of the happiness of mankind. 


* 


* * 


In the absence therefore of any Babylonian monument or text. 
having an acknowledged direct reference to the biblical account of 
the Fall, it is worth while to seek out and examine certain traces and 
indications, which if taken separately, would afford no solution of 
the problem, but which when viewed in their ensemble and in their 
cumulative indirect bearing, throw an interesting light on the question. 
at issue. ! 

In the first place, it should be carefully noted that in the biblical. 
narrative of the Fall, certain elements are essential, others only sec- 
ondary. Among the essential factors of the story must ‘certainly 
be placed first, the state of happiness anterior to the Fall, and in. 
which man, lived in familiar intercourse with God and in peace with 
the animals, and secondly, a fall or lapse of some kind which entailed 
the passage from that happy condition to an unhappy state of exist-- 
ence. These seem to constitute the essential elements of the episode;. 
to the secondary ones belong the dramatic scene and setting as de-- 
scribed in the narrative of the Yahwistic writer. 

The idea of an epoch of primeval happiness, of a golden age — 
when men lived in familiar converse with the gods, is to be met with 


2Lagrange. Etudes sur les Religions Sémitiques. Ed. I. p. 349, 
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in the traditions of well nigh all peoples, and it is therefore needless 

to insist upon it here. In the Bible this happy state is expressed 

by the picture of the garden of Eden in which Yahweh places the 

first man, and by the natural loveliness wherewith He adorns this 

beautiful abode. “And Yahweh God planted a garden eastward, 

‘in Eden; and there he put the man whom he had formed.’ The 

remembrance of this happy abode appears in all the subsequent biblical 

literature, and while in the Old Testament it became the symbol of 

earthly felicity, in the New it was used to designate the realm of celes- 

tial bliss. Thus Lot compares the fertile and luxurious region ex- 

tending along the banks of the Jordan to “the Garden of Yahweh”; 

the prophet Isaias when promising the restoration of Sion, says that 

“the Lord hath made her wilderness like Eden, and her desert like 

the garden of Yahweh,” and Ezechiel finds no stronger image of re- 

: turning felicity than “the garden of God.’’* The last named prophet 

gives us a vivid description of this garden in his account of the ruin 

: of the King.of Tyre. That proud monarch had said: “I am a god, 

- ___ I sit in the seat of God in the midst of the seas.’”’ But God commands 

' the prophet to weep over his downfall, and Ezechiel responding as 

it were to the proud vauntings of the King, says: “Thou wast in 

Eden, the garden of God; every precious stone was thy covering... . 

“Thou wast the anointed cherub that covereth....I have destroyed 

thee, O covering cherub, from the midst of the stones of fire.’ In 

y this passage Hzechiel evidently compares by way of allusion the fall 

of the King of Tyre to the fall of primitive man, and recalls by the 

_ words “garden of God” the abode of original happiness. The de- 

___ eription does not correspond in all particulars, for while in Genesis 

the cherubim were set to guard the approach of the garden and the 

tree of life after the expulsion of our first parents, in the prophetic 

description the cherub is represented as a friendly and protecting 
genius prior to the fall. 

Of this garden of delight we find among the Babylonians only 

a few reminiscences scattered and uncertain, but which when brought 


? 
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¥ 8Gen. ii, 8. The Hebrew |7¥2°7}4 signifies simply the garden of Eden, the latter 
word being nothing more than the name of a place situated towards the East, in 
t which Yahweh had located the garden. The corresponding term in Assyrian seems 
to be ediwm, signifying a plain or desert. In later Hebrew the term came to signify 
voluptas, pleasure, as in Is. li, 3. Cf. also the Greek 75077, The cognate equivalent 
of the word }4 is found in the Assyrian gannatu, and in corresponding words of the 
other Semitic languages, with the signification of a garden with trees, like the Persian 
é mapddecos, 


*Cf. Gen. xiii, 10; Is. li, 3; Ez. xxxi, 8, 9 (cf. xxxvi, 35.) 
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together suggest that the fundamental ideas concerning it were not 
very different from those of the Hebrews. Mention has already been. 
made of the word ediwm, and some have claimed to find the very 
word Eden in the geographical name Gu-edin-na, which according 
to Hommel is the antique appellation of Chaldea. In the cuneiform 
inscriptions Gu-edin-na is situated in southern Babylonia, between 
Nippur and Uruk (Erech). The Bible in fact, tells us that Eden was: 
situated towards the East at the parting of four great rivers, two of 
which are clearly designated as the Tigris and the Euphrates. How- 
ever, another locality seems to correspond better with the Eden of 
Genesis, namely the rich and ancient region of Hsidu, dwelling place 
and sanctuary of the God Ea, the sorcerer of the Gods, the King of 
apsu (the ocean), and creator of the first man Adapa. It is situated 
on an island in the Persian gulf at the mouth of the two rivers, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, which contribute to its fertility, making 
it a real terrestial paradise, where Adapa lived happily, as we shall 
see, in familiar intercourse with the God Ha until the day of his mis- | 
fortune. So abundant and marvelous were the waters wherewith 
this region was irrigated that they obtained mention in the incan- 
tations and magical formulas.* In this island called the isle of the 
blessed, lived Ut-Napishtim, the grandfather of Gilgamesh, and the- 
hero of the Babylonian deluge, together with his wife. 

Yahweh also visits the garden of Eden to enjoy the coolness is 
the evening, and the sacred writer leaves it to be supposed that he 
is not a stranger to the society of man. There is perhaps no real 
connection between the biblical paradise and the mountain and the 
valley of Cedars, mentioned in the poem of Gilgamesh (Tablet. v.,. 
col. 1), but this valley also is depicted as a place beautiful and enchant- 
ing, at the sight of which Gilgamesh and Eabani are beside them- 
selves with joy and admiration. An immense cedar, affording a deli- 
cious shade. rises in front of the mountain where the gods have their 
abode, and where the goddess Fruina’ has a sanctuary. Back and 
forth before the entrance of the grove walks as guardian the Elamite 
Hamubaba. The roads and by paths are carefully marked and well 
made, and the description of the great cedar with its forestlike shade 
resembles that of the allegorical cedar in Ezechiel (xxxi, 3, seqq.) 


5Cf. however the opinion of Dhorme concerning apsu. op. cit., p. XX. 

‘Dhorme. op. cit., p. 89; Jeremias. Hoelle und Paradies, p. 26. 

7Jt appears that this goddess is the same as Ishtar, according to a prayer pub- 
lished by Martin. Teztes religieux I. p. 244, line 23. 
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j 4 an the tenth tablet of the epic of Gricamicen: is mentioned also a garden, 
- located by the sea and richly adorned with marvelous trees which 
ar delicious fruit hanging from branches formed of precious stones. 
‘ak These fragments of Babylonian mythology, however varied and 
meagre, indicate at least the existence in the ancient land of Chaldea 
of a tradition relative to a garden of the gods in which man lived 
_ happily from the beginning in familiar intercourse with the deity. 
/ In other Babylonian myths primitive man is conceived of as 
_ powerful and robust, but rough and uncultured, from which state 
_ of Herculean strength he afterwards fell because of having yielded 
_ to a temptation. Thus the epic of Gilgamesh describes Eabani, the 
_ friend of the hero, as having a head covered with hair like an animal, 
cand as living in the forest where his occupation is the hunting of wild 
beasts. Eabani owed his creation to the goddess Aruru, who in 
creating him, had the intention of producing an image of the god 
Anu. After washing her hands by way of preparation, the goddess 
took some mud from which she formed Eabani.* The latter becomes 
_acreature of gigantic strength; he eats grass together with the gazelles 
q and goes to drink at the stream with the beasts of the field. He 
hinders the operations of the hunter, fills up the pits dug by him, 
breaks his traps and forces him to leave the wilderness where he is 
no longer able to pursue his calling. 
The hunter is advised by his father to seek some means of driving 
-Eabani from the forest and this counsel receives the approbation of 
Gilgamesh. Then by means of a cunning plan laid by the hunter, a 
woman from Esech falls in with Eabani, seduces him and for six days 
and seven nights takes away his thoughts and attention from his 
- companions of the wilderness, the wild beasts. When he returns to 
_ the forest the animals flee from him, seeing which he follows the woman 
and i is conducted by her to Esech. In the subsequent stages of the 
poem the same woman appears as the primary cause of his misfortune 
and his pains, and it appears that later on she is cursed by him. From 
this point begins his redemption; he becomes the companion and 
friend of Gilgamesh and later the patron and protector of hunters. 
z It i is here worthy of remark that it is the woman who induces man to 
a bandon the simple frugal life of the primitive epoch, and introduces 
him into the luxury and the intellectual and commercial activities 
of city life. That woman was considered as a seducer even from 


‘ 


_ *Also in the narrative of Genesis man is created after the image of God, and 
‘from the slime of the earth. 


- 
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the beginning may perhaps be inferred from a certain cuneiform 
text where mention is made of a woman the “mother of sins” who: 
bursts into tears and who then, according to another doubtful text, 
throws herself in the dust, stricken by a wrathful glance of the deity.” 
It is not improbable that all these myths refer to the sin of primitive 
man, for although Eabani is not represented as the first specimen 
of our race, he is, however, directly created by divine activity and, 
in this respect, he may be assimilated to the first. Nor should this: 
be matter for surprise. Practically all peoples have sought some 
kind of a solution of the tremendous problem involved in the existence 
of physical and moral evil in the world, and nearly all in reaching a. 
conclusion through their religious consciousness, have formulated 
the notion of a primitive fall from a higher and more happy estate. 
The Zoroastrian legends, though possibly influenced by the Bible: 
narrative, tell us that the first man passed the first days of his ex- 
istence in a paradise, but later having transgressed, he was driven 
~ from that abode and given over to the serpent, who caused his death. 
Here, as in the Bible, the serpent plays the role of an evil genius, but. 
of this more will be said further on. 

The Babylonian myth which comes nearest, if not in form at. 
least in its subject matter, to the biblical story of the Fall, is the 
legend of Adapa, the text of which was found at Tel-el-Amarna in 
Egypt, together with the tablets containing the correspondence of 
the Kings Amenophis III and Amenophis IV.’® The place and the 
conditions in which the text was discovered, pointed to a redaction 
of the same as early as 1500 B.C. In the first fragment it is related 
that the god Ea created Adapa and constituted him the head of man- 
kind, bestowing upon him a “great ear,” i. e., a vast intelligence and 
ereat wisdom in order that he might make known the destiny of the 
country, but he did not receive the gift of immortality. He was placed 
by his creator in the city of Eridu, where he lived in the pursuit of 
various trades and avocations even of the humbler kind. Thus he | 
baked bread in the ovens and went fishing, in order to obtain fish 
for the inhabitants of Eridu and for the house of his lord. One day, 
however, as Adapa was sailing on the high sea, Shutu, the south wind, 
blew with such violence that Adapa was thrown by it into the abyss 
and went down to the abode of the fish. In his anger he broke the 

°Cf. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 113. 
The different fragments of the legend have been recently published by Dhorme 


in a volume entitled Choix des Textes Religieux Assyro-Babyloniens, Paris, 1907, 
p. 148 seqq. 
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wings of the monster,” and for seven days the south wind was silent. 
Then Anu, the lord of heaven, called his messenger, Habrat,” and said 
to him: ‘Why is it that for seven days the south wind has not blown 
upon the world?” “My lord,” answered Habrat, “Adapa, the son 
of Ea, has broken the wings of Shutu, the south wind.” Hearing 
this, Anu cries out and utters a threat which is not clear in the text, 
but the order appears to be given that the guilty Adapa be brought 
before him. Ea hearing the command of Anu is bent on saving his 
creature, and calling Adapu to himself, he causes him to be dressed 
in mourning garments and then addresses him as follows: ‘“Adapa, 
thou shalt enter heaven and stand in the presence of the god Anu. 
At the gate of this celestial abode two gods stand on guard, Tammuz 
and Gishzida. On seeing thee, they will ask the reason of thine af- 
fliction. To whom thou shalt answer that the reason of thy grief is 
the death of two heroes who have departed from the earth, and their 
names are ‘l’ammuz and Gishzida. This will secure for thee their 
favor and they will speak a good word for thee to the god Anu.”’ How- 
ever, in order to forestall any treacherous action on the part of Anu, 
Ea cautions his protegé in the following terms: “There shall be 
presented to thee a deadly food; thou shalt not eat thereof. There 
shall be offered thee a deadly water; thou shalt not drink thereof. 
To thee shall be offered a garment, and thou shalt put it on. Oil shall 
be offered thee; anoint thyself therewith. Forget not the command 
I have given thee, remember the word I have spoken.” 

At this point the messenger of Anu arrives on the scene, and 
commands Adapa to present himself before the god of heaven Anu. 
Adapa having donned his mourning garments, starts on his way, 
and coming to the entrance of the abode of Anu, he finds the two 
gods, ‘Tammuz and Gishzida. Then follows between them the dialogue 
foretold by Ea, after which Adapa is led into the presence of Anu, 
who, on seeing him, immediately reproaches him with having shattered 
the wings of Shutu. To this accusation Adapa makes the following 
answer: “My lord, I was fishing in the midst of the sea for the house 


of my master. The sea was like a mirror, but the south wind Shutu 


blew a hurricane, and I was submerged. Then rising in my anger 
I shattered the wings of Shutu.” This statement being made, the 


two gods, Tammuz and Gishzida, intercede with Anu, who apparently 


"The south wind, Shutu, is represented as a winged monster. 
*Habrat (iu-abrati) the god of wings, or the winged god, is the messenger of the 


_ eelestial god Anu, as Mercury is that of Jupiter. 
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at least, is appeased, and he even shows himself disposed to do some- 
thing in favor of Adapa, after the example of Ka. The latter had 
bestowed upon him all the perfections proper to man, beginning 
with the gift of a vast intelligence, but had withheld the gift of im- 
mortality. Anu recalls the gifts of Ea, and then adds: ‘“‘And we, 
what shall we do for him? Offer him the food of life that he may 
eat thereof.’ But Adapa remembering the warning words of his 
protector Ea, refuses to eat of the food of life or to drink of the water 


of life. Anu marvels at the conduct of Adapa and says: “Come, 
Adapa, why dost thou not eat or drink? Thou shalt not live.” Adapa 
replies: ‘Ea, my lord, charged me, saying: ‘Thou shalt not eat, 


thou shalt not drink.’” Whereupon Anu commands that Adapa be 
brought back again to the earth. The third fragment repeats a 
portion of the second. In the fourth Anu marvels at the conduct 
of Ea, and calls all the gods of heaven and earth to protest against 
his action. Finally, he curses Adapa, the seed of the human race, 
zir-ameluti. The fragment closes with a magical formula, which is 
certainly foreign to the primitive text of the legend. é: 

In the myth of Adapa we find, mutatis mutandis, several elements 
which appear also in the narrative of Genesis. To say nothing of 
the analogy of the name Adapa with the name Adam,” there appears 
at once a real coincidence in the fact that Adapa, like Adam, appears 
as the original head of the human rate. Certain details of the myth 
which are of a naturalistic character, as for instance the conflict be- 
4ween Adapa and Shutu, the south wind, and the grief of the former at 
the disappearance from the earth of Tammuz and Gishzida, the gods ~ 
of youth and of Springtime are not, it is true, represented in the biblical 
account, but alongside of these we find others which throw light on 
the narrative, due account being taken of the polytheistic character 
of the myth. 

Thus in both accounts we behold man soon after his creation 
an object of contention on the part of two beings superior to himself, 
the one seeking his ruin and the other his salvation. a, like Yahweh, 
is the creator of mankind, and he protects the first representative 
of the race which he has brought. into being. Adapa dwells in the 
holy city of Eridu, like Adam in Eden; he converses familiarly with 


‘The change from p to m falls within the range of philological possibilities. The 
etymology of the word Adam is still uncertain, though there is a tendency to make 
it cognate with the Assyrian adamu with the signification “to make, to produce.” 
Cf. Delitzsch, Handwoerterbuch. 
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his lord Ka, and for him he goes fishing. Ea has bestowed upon 
him all the gifts of wisdom and of science, but without immortality, 
because he (Ka) penetrating thoroughly the mysteries of heaven 
and its inhabitants, knows that man’s destiny must be fulfilled here 
on earth, while immortality belongs exclusively to the gods. Adapa 
is happy, but his happiness is human. Adam likewise, in the garden 
of paradise, holds familiar intercourse with Yahweh, his creator; 
he is strong, beautiful and happy, but like Adapa in Eridu, he is placed 
in the garden in order that he may work (Gen. ii, 15). 

_ Ea knows the destiny of man, and thus he warns Adapa against 
eating and drinking, for that which Anu will call food and water of 
life are only the instruments of death. In this we may surely be 
allowed to doubt the sincerity of Anu, and it is like y that when he 
promises to the beautiful creature of Ea the gift of immortality his 
words are simply ironical."* Adapa does not yield to the temptation, 


and, faithful to the advice of his protector, he accepts only the gar- 


ment and the oil, two necessaries for the journey. Anu wished to 
injure man’s condition and the curse which he hurls at Adapa is but 


“an evidence of his disappointment. The lesson contained in the 


myth seems to be that man was created mortal but in a state of happi- 
ness; that it was useless for him to aspire to immortality and that 
his condition was damaged through the malediction of a god. 

To the present writer it seems that the dialogue between Anu 
and Adapa bears a striking resemblance to Genesis iii, 21-24. “And 
Yahweh-Elohim made for Adam and for his wife coats of skin and 
clothed them. And Yahweh-Elohim said: Behold, the man is 
become as one of us, to know good and evil; and now, lest he put 
forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and (thus) 
live forever: therefore Yahweh-Elohim sent him forth from the gar- 
den of Eden, to till the ground from which he was taken. So he 
drove out the man and caused him to dwell on the East of the garden 
of Eden.” It will be noticed that mention is made in this passage 


of the garments with which Yahweh-Elohim clothed Adam as in the 


case of Adapa on the part of Anu. The words of Yahweh are ironical 
when he says: “And now lest he put forth his hand, and take also 
the tree of life, and live for ever,” like those of Anu who, on the con- 


“The respective attitudes of Ea and Anu in this myth find a parallel in the 
Babylonian account of the deluge where Ea appears as the protector of his favorite 
Ut-Napishtim against the hostile machinations of the god Bel, counseling him to 
build a ship and to take refuge therein on the bosom of the ocean. 
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trary, admiring the wisdom bestowed by Ha on Adapa invites the 
latter to eat of the food of life immortal. The expulsion from Eden 
corresponds to the curse and the command of Anu to bring Adapa 
back to the earth. In short we have here a god, jealous of the fair 
handiwork of one of his colleagues, while in the Bible we have the 
serpent symbolizing the adversary of God—Satan jealous of the most 


beautiful work of creation. However, the echo of this jealousy is _ 


wanting in the biblical account; onthe contrary, there is a malicious 
insinuation on the part of the serpent that the jealousy is on the side 
of Yahweh (Gen. iii, 4, 5). 


x * x 


But what is the position occupied by Anu in the Babylonian 
myth, that of Yahweh or that of the serpent? The correspondence 
is never complete, nor should we expect any such exactness in legends 
that have passed through the modifying influence of so many ages. 
For the most part Anu seems to enact the role of the biblical serpent. 
Thus after the manner of the serpent addressing Eve, he says to Adapa: 
“Why dost thou not eat and drink?” Adapa replies, alleging like 
Eve the prohibition of Ea. Just as Yahweh had said that the eating 
of the forbidden fruit would be followed by death, so also Ea had 
warned Adapa not to eat of the proffered aliments for in reality, they 


were mortiferous. The serpent promises immortality, saying: “Ye. 


shall not surely die...ye shall be as God,” (and consequently immor- 
tal); so also does Anu hold out to Adapa the promise of immortality. 
It is true the denouement is different in the two cases, for while in the 
Bible story our first parents eat of the forbidden fruit, Adapa on the 
contrary, in the heaven of Anu, refuses to do so. Yet in both cases 
a malediction is incurred on the part of a deity because of an act of 
disobedience. It would appear that in substance, the two accounts 
have the same meaning—contain the same hidden lesson. The his- 
torical condition of the human race is one of pain and toil, and the 
gods have not deemed it wise to modify it. Man shall till the earth 
and eat bread in the sweat of his br ow; woman shall in pain and labor 
fulfil the duties of motherhood, and the serpent and the other animals 
shall creep and walk upon the earth at man’s discretion. ‘The myths 
of ancient peoples are nothing but attempts to account for the actual 
conditions of mankind, and the conclusion of them all is that man 
expiate the original sin of the race and be resigned to his lot—this 
is for him the best philosophy. 
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Loisy in comparing the legends of Adapa with the biblical na- 
wative, considers the attribution to Yahweh of the twofold réle of 
Ea and Anu, to be a modification entailed by the passage of the story 
from a polytheistic to a monotheistic setting. This hypothesis, 
‘however, does not seem ‘necessary since the serpent could well have 
represented one of the two. At bottom we have in both accounts, 
-a kind of dualism in which one of the two elements acts in favor of 
man, the other for his ruin. In the biblical, as in the Babylonian 
-account, man obtains between the two contending influences a middle | 
-eondition appropriate to his being and to his destiny. If the serpent 
‘is. conceived of as occupying the place of Anu, the correspondence 
‘is exact, since he knows as well as Anu that the forbidden fruit is 
fatal to man, that his suggestion contains a plot born of jealousy to 
ruin the beautiful work of Yahweh, just as Anu wished to destroy 
the creation of Ea. At all events, the ancient fundamental myth 
has doubtless undergone profound modifications and it would be 
‘useless to seek in the surviving dissociated elements a complete agree- 
“ment. 

As regards mental equipment, we see that Yahweh like Ha 
‘had bestowed upon man an intimate knowledge of things and 
probably taught him the beginnings of the arts (Gen. 11, 15), with 
‘this difference perhaps that the knowledge possessed by Adam is 
represented as more elementary, while that granted by Ea to Adapa 
-embraced not only things human but also the heavenly secrets. All 
‘this is explained by the different religious atmospheres in which the 
legends took on their literary form and development. The moral 
-teaching embodied in the Babylonian myth was well understood by 
-ancient Israel, and thus it was taken up and adapted to the exigencies 
of a monotheistic religion. It is not the external form but the under- 
lying substance that is of importance, and it is plain that when Israel 
wished to utilize certain myths and legends that were current among 
the neighboring peoples, or which belonged to the traditional patri- 
mony of the Semitic race, her only concern was to safeguard the 
‘interests of monotheism.and of her own moral doctrines. 

Some recent critics (Budde, Bacon, etc.), claim that in the original 
Yahwistic account of the Fall, God did not place in the garden two 
‘trees but only one, viz., that of the knowledge of good and evil. 
‘Others (v. g. Loisy) on the contrary contend that in the original 
form the narrative made mention of only the tree of life which was 
tthe object of the divine prohibition, and that the tree of the knowledge 
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of good and evil is an addition due to a second redactor (J*), who 
already begins to paraphrase and interpret the original account, and 
who thus adds to the notion of the tree of life the idea of a tree of 
knowledge. We are not here engaged in a discussion of biblical 
criticism, but from the Assyro-Babylonian point of view, the second 
hypothesis seems more acceptable, since the tree of life enjoyed a 
wide popularity in Babylonian literature. It would seem, however,. 
that some kind of a symbolical representation of knowledge existed 
even among the Babylonians, for in the legend under discussion 
it is said that Ea gave unto Adapa knowledge, but immortality he 
gave not unto him. It is known that among the Babylonians trees. 
were an object of worship, but at the same time, not every sacred 
tree should be taken for the tree of life. The principal documents: 
which make mention of sacred trees or trees of life, offermg a resem- 
blance with the tree of life mentioned in Genesis, are the following, 
some of which have been touched upon already. 

In the forest of Irnina, visited by the two heroes of the epic of 
Gilgamesh, is located an enchanting park or grove which, in a general 
way, recalls the garden of Eden, but the tree of life seems wanting,. 
as the cedar which stands in front of the sacred mountain does not. 
appear to have the power of renewing life. In this connection it. 


may be noted that a cedar is the principal ornament in the “garden. 


of God,” described by Ezechiel (xxxi, 3 seqq.) 
The sacred trees represented on the Babylonian cylinders and 


on the walls of the palaces, have generally the form of palms or coni- 
ferous plants, and their value is simply ornamental. This is not. 
surprising, since the fruit of the palm tree constituted one of the chief 


alimentary resources of the Babylonians. In some specimens, two- 
winged figures are represented standing or kneeling,® one on each 


side of the tree, signifying that if the latter was not deified it was- 
at least considered as extremely beneficial. Ezechiel also in the 


plan for the reconstruction of the Temple associates the cherubim 


with the palm tree: ‘and a palm tree was between cherub and cherub’” 
(Ezechiel xli, 18); likewise in the Temple of Solomon, palm trees: 


were carved beside the cherubim.’® 


In the epic of Gilgamesh the hero feeade arrived at the dwelling: 
place of the young queen, Siduri Sabbita discovers other marvelous: 
trees—the trees of the gods—growing by the sea (tablet ix). But: 


15See the figures in Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 96, 97. 
'6J Kings vi, 29; vii, 29. 
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still more interesting for us on account of its magical effects, is the 
plant described to Gilgamesh by his grandfather Ut-Napishtim. It 
is a plant prickly to the touch, but which when tasted produces ex- 
‘traordinary effects, and brings back youth to the aged. Gilgamesh 
-seeks for it and finds it, but when he is about to carry it off, it is stolen 
from him by an envious serpent (Tablet xi, towards the end.) The 
gods alone are able to give to man this herb of life. Marduk is looked 
‘upon as the regular possessor of it, and when a King of Assyria wishes 
to invoke a sign of peace and prosperity he compares his reign to this 
life giving plant.” Finally in the worship of Ea, so closely connected, 
-as we have seen, with the myth of Adapa, the sacred tree certainly 
found a place. We possess, in fact, a description of the sacred tree 
-of Erida, embodied in a long magical formula, published by Dhorme.” 

A black Kishkanu has grown in Erida; in a pure spot it was created.” 
Its aspect is brilliant like the stone of wkun; it extends its shadow towards 
‘the ocean. The place of promenade of Ea is in the luxuriant Erida; 
this is his dwelling place on the earth. His residence is a place of rest 
for Bau.” Into this pure abode, the shade of which extends like that 


-of a forest, no more may enter. Within dwell Shamash and Tammuz 
between the mouths of the two rivers. 


This description evidently refers to a sacred grove, which is 
-at the same time the sanctuary of Ea, but which contains also temp es 
and shrines of other deities. It was situated at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and in its midst stood the tree of life.” By its geographical 


position, its destination and the presence therein of the tree of life, 


this grove seems to offer a point of contact with the garden of Eden, 
but as the legend has come down to us through a maze of magical 
literature, its evidential value is considerably lessened. 

From what has been said thus far it may be concluded that a 
tradition concerning a tree of life capable of imparting the gift of 
immortality was current among the Babylonians, and there are some 
grounds for assuming that this tree is the same as that described in 
‘the biblical account of Eden. If this be granted, we may infer—lest 
our discussion be without any definite conclusion—that according 
+o what we know of primitive Semitic tradition, the sin of the first 


“Hymn to Marduk in Craig’s Rel. Text. I, 59; cf. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 100. 

’Dhorme. Choiz, etc., p. 98. 

%Kishkanu is properly the name of the sacred tree of Erida—a wonderful tree 
often mentioned in the magical formulas. Jeremias translates the word Kishkanu 
iby “palm.” ; 

20 Bau was the mother of Ea. 

*1See Sayce in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, I. p. 643 b. 
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man was one of pride, the origin of which should be sought in am 
inordinate desire of acquiring the attributes of the deity. The tree- 
of life would have imparted the gift of immortality, had God permitted 
man to eat thereof, but such was not the case, and thus we see that. 
the tree did not possess an inherent magical power but produced its. 
effect subordinately to the will of God. This, though doubtless on 
other grounds, is the view taken by St. Thomas in the following: 
passage: “Primum hominis peccatum fuit in hoc, quod appetiit. 
quoddam spirituale bonum supra suam mensuram, quod pertinet ad 
superbiam.”*” That the legend of the tree of life be found also in 
the traditions of other peoples is no reason to discredit what was. 
intended to be conveyed by the story of Genesis. The latter appro- 
priately symbolizes a very ancient truth—one which seems to have- 
been in one form or another common to all the nations of antiquity. 
Something remains to be said concerning the serpent and of 
the flaming sword. Of a seduction on the part of the serpent there- 
is no mention in the Assyro-Babylonian monuments, but it should 
be recalled in this connection that among many ancient peoples the 
serpent was considered as something sacred, and thus held in special. 
veneration. It was the emblem of Mercury and of A*sculapius, the- 
god of medicine. In Egypt serpents were the symbols of several. 
gods, especially among the popular deities, such as Mer-Seker,* and 
for that reason they received the distinction of beingembalmed. Also: 
among the Phenicians serpents were frequently an object of worship. — 
Moses raised the brazen serpent in the wilderness, and we read 
that, under the King Ezechias, this symbol was destroyed because- 
“unto those days the children of Israel did burn incense to it,” all 
of which would seem to indicate that in the early Hebrew traditions. 
the serpent was the object of a certain veneration—a sentiment which. 
in those days was closely allied to fear.** Beer and other scholars. 
have conjectured that from the beginning the serpent may have: 
been the official symbol of Yahweh, but the hypothesis has not met- 
with much favor in critical circles. Again in Holy Writ the serpent: 
is sometimes taken as a symbol of wisdom, or rather perhaps, of cun-- 
ning and shrewdness, and thus we find the Savior recommending: 
his disciples to unite with the simplicity of the dove, the prudence: 
of the serpent.” Such are the favorable aspects of the serpent, but. 
227 2@,Q)143,ar.2-. |, 
*®Wiedemann in Hastings’ Dictionary, Extra vol. p. 190. 


**Numbers xxi, 8s.; II Kings, xviii, 4. 
Matthew x, 16. 
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more often it stands for a symbol of evil, and it is under this aspect. 
that it is ordinarily represented in the Scriptures, and that it has. 
passed into Christian tradition. Besides, it figures in the fall of 
primitive man, according to the mythologies of some non-Semitic 
peoples. The Mexicans, for instance, possess a legend called ‘the: 
woman and the serpent.” The figured monuments referring to it 
show a woman loaded with utensils for work, while in front of her is: 
a serpent with raised head, seemingly in the act of speaking to her. 
On one side appear two twins, who appear to be wrestling. This: 
woman is venerated in Mexican legend as the spouse of the god of the: 


celestial paradise.“ Also among the Hindus we find the serpent. 


associated with the original mother of the human race. According: 
to a Chinese myth, wisdom was first taught by a serpent, and woman 
is the source of all evils. In the dualistic system of Zoroaster, the: 
serpent Ahriman crept forth out of the earth and scattered evil among 
the works of creation. In the Babylonian traditions we find mention 
of many kinds of serpents, among others, of a serpent or monster 
with seven heads, like the dragon of the Apocalypse.” 

We have already noted that the serpent is associated with the: 
tree of life, and that it was he who stole away from Gilgamesh the 
wonderful plant from which he had hoped to obtain a renewal of life. 
But Babylonian mythology reveals something more, viz. the existence: 
and veneration of a god-serpent, ilu-siru. 1It would seem that originally 
this deity represented the monster of primitive chaos, and that later 
it found a place among the popular gods. In some instances, how- 
ever, it appears under the name of lord, or mistress of life, and it was. 
worshipped in the city of Der, of which it was the tutelary genius.” 

Among the Arabs, serpents are accounted as maleficent because: 
they incarnate in their bodies the malevolent spirit Jinn. It does: 
not seem, however, that in the biblical account there is question 
of the indwelling of an evil or demonical spirit in the serpent of Eden. 
The reptile itself is rather represented as the malicious being, who: 
is in itself a personification of jealousy, envy and cunning. In post- 
Exilic Judaism it is identified with the devil as appears from the 
Book of Wisdom’, the Book of Enoch*’ and the New Testament. 


**Jeremias, op. cit., p. 111 seq. 

Apocalypse, xii, 3; xiii, 1; xvii, 3. 

**The god Anu was also worshipped in Der. Cf. Zimmeru, KAT 3, p. 504-5053. 
Jeremias, op. cit., p. 28 and 323. 

*““By the envy of the devil, death came into the world.’”? Wisdom ii, 24. 
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The malediction pronounced by God against the serpent covers 
three points: it shall henceforth crawl upon its belly, it shall eat 
dust, and it shall be at enmity with the woman. Taken literally this 
-would seem to imply a belief that previously the serpent walked 
or moved in an erect position, and it is curious to note, though we 
do not deem the fact as having any important bearing on biblical 
exegesis, that in the antique Babylonian pictorial representations 
the serpent appears in a vertical position and hardly ever fully extended 
upon the ground. On a cylinder preserved in the National Library 
of Paris, appears a serpent, the head of which rising above the coils 
of, the reptile is of human shape. 

The expression, “dust shalt thou eat,’ has evidently a meta- 
phorical meaning. We find the same expression in Isaias lxv, 25: 
“and dust shall be the serpent’s food,’ and in Micheas vii, 17, it is 
‘said of the enemies that among other humiliating things, “they shall 
lick the dust like a serpent.” Almost identical with this last passage 
is an expression found in one of the Tell-el-Amarna letters (L. xlii, 
35), ‘May our enemies see this and eat dust.” The expression ‘‘to 
eat the dust,” indicates the lowest state of abjection and shameful 
Slavery. Captives of war are often represented on the Assyrian 
monuments with their mouths to the earth. Jeremias assimilates this 
expression to another, “to eat mud” or filth, which according to the 
fragment relative to the descent of Ishtar to the infernal regions, is 
the food of the inhabitants of Hades. ‘Dust is their nourishment, 
their food is mud.’’** 

Of the promised enmity between the woman and the serpent, 
we find no trace in the Assyrio-Babylonan literature, thus far brought 
ito light. | 

Having driven out the man, Yahweh “placed at the east of the 
garden the cherubim with a flaming sword which turned every way, 
to keep the way of the tree of life.” (Gen. iii, 24). The LXX reads 
‘somewhat differently: ‘And (the Lord) drove out Adam and made 
him dwell over against the paradise of delight, and he placed the cheru- 
bim and the flaming, turning (o7pedoevnv) sword to guard the way 
of the tree of life.” These cherubim are doubtless the same as those 
‘of Ezechiel, of which mention was made above. They were tutelary 


Book of Enoch, xxxi, 3 seqq. In this document the demon which seduces Eve 
is called Gadriel. Fn. lxvi, 6. 

*Jeremias, op. cit., p. 114-115. Cf. article by the present writer on the Abode 
of the Dead, in the Studi Religiosi. 
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genvt, probably identical with the great winged figures which the 
Assyrians were wont to place at the doors of their palaces and temples. 
They had the head of a man, or of an eagle, and in some cases they 
represented winged bulls or lions.” The cherubim of Genesis are 
evidently super-terrestrial beings, commissioned by Yahweh to keep 
guard over the entrance to the garden, and though they have the 
external form of the genii known to the surrounding peoples, they 
are distinguished by their office and destination.” 

It is probable that the biblical text implies that two cherubim 
were placed to guard the way to the tree of life, and that the flaming 
sword appeared, as it were, gyrating between them. It does not 
appear to have been held or brandished by the cherubim, but was 
either planted in the ground or suspended in the air in front of the 
entrance. | 

What are we to understand by this flaming and turning sword? 
The explanation offered by the distinguished Orientalist Thureau- 
Dangin has been generally accepted. He gives to the Hebrew word 
sword (3717) the etymological signification of julgur, lightning flash. 
In fact, lightning in the Bible, is sometimes compared to the sword 
(Deut. xxxii, 41), and it is often represented as the weapon par ex- 
cellence of Yahweh. The word path rendered by “flaming” or better 
“flame,” is naturally applicable to the phenomenon of lightning, as 
is also the Hebrew word NSDANN rendered in the Vulgate by ver- 
satilis, and which would seem to express well the zigzag course of 
the thunderbolt. Lightning, on the Assyrian monuments, is repre- 
sented under the form of a symbolical instrument or weapon with 
two or three branches. It seems that this figure can stand for noth- 
ing else than lightning, as it appears especially in the hands of Ram- 
man (Adad), the god of thunder and of the tempest, and the same 
symbolical weapon appears in the hands of Marduk when he engages: 
in combat with the monster Tiamat. The same conclusion may be’ 
drawn from the great inscription executed by order of the King Tig- 
lath-Pileser I (1100 B. C.), and found at Kolah-Shergat. Herein 
the King after recording that he had captured and destroyed the 


city of Khunusa, adds: “I made a “lightning” of brass; I wrote 


82Cf. Ezechiel i, 10. 

%The meaning and origin of the word cherub are uncertain. The two more 
probable derivations are (1) from the Assyrian kirubu: great, ponderous, colossal, 
and (2) from the Greek vev?: griffe, etc. Persian giri/ten. Gesen-Buhl, Hand- 
woerterbuch, s. v. 
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thereon the account of the plunder I seized through the help of Assur, © 
my god, and also the prohibition to occupy this city again or rebuild 
its walls. I built there a house of brick and I placed therein this 
“fulgur”’? of brass.’ Jeremias calls attention to some figures of 
‘kings armed with radiating fascias, evidently intended to represent 
lightning.** It is therefore highly probable that the flaming sword 
before the entrance of Eden symbolizes the lightning of Yahweh. 

Such are, it seems to us, the Assyro-Babylonian elements which 
-are recognizable in the biblical narrative of the Fall. If the religious 
‘teachers’ in Israel saw fit to make use of them in portraying to the 
people, the great and melancholy drama of the origin of evil in the 
world, it only proves that these symbolical elements were intelligible to 
‘the early Hebrews and familiar to them. These elements, however, 
in passing from a polytheistic to a monotheistic religion underwent a 
radical transformation. The religious teaching contained therein 
‘was raised and ennobled. In the domain of religious phenomena, it is 
not the external or material element that counts but rather the internal 
spirit wherewith it is animated. The presence in the religion of Israel 
of so many elements which had originated and developed in pagan 
soil, is due to a historical necessity, since Israel as a people appeared 
rather late upon the scene, after so many centuries of successive Semitic 
civilizations. To those who are so fastidious as to take offence at the 
notion that God could without demeaning Himself and His religion 
“make use of these childish elements of pagan origin, we would simply 
recall the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles: ‘Stulta mundi... 
infirma mundi... ignobilia mundi et contemptibilia elegit Deus... 
ut non glorietur omnis caro in conspectu ejus.”’ (I Cor. i, 27). 


FRANCESCO MARI. 


*Revue d’ histoire et de littérature religieuse, 81, 147 seqq. 
*Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
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VI. Jesus “taught as one having authority.” 


Literary Analysis of Mk. i, 21-22; Mt. viii, 28 b, 29; Lk. iv, 31-32. 


When Christ began His public ministry there was no lack of re-- 
ligious teachers in Israel. The scribe was a familiar figure in Galilee 
as well as in Judea, and wherever he appeared, he was met with genuine 
respect. He was supposed to have made long studies in God’s law,. 
and to have been especially trained ‘‘at the feet”’ of some well-known 
teacher of the day. His words, however, even when listened to for the: 
first time do not seem to have excited much curicsity. This was chiefly 
due to the fact that the then-received method of addressing the people: 
gave the scribe but little chance for originality. Not only he taught. 
the same doctrine in substance as that of his predecessors, but he even: 
imparted it in their very words being satisfied with quoting their various: 
comments upon a given passage of Holy Writ. Of course, this method . 
of teaching suited well enough the professional scribe since it afforded: 
him ample room to display his legal erudition. But, as can readily be- 
seen, it was altogether out of keeping with Our Lord’s character and 
mission. And in point of fact, throughout His public ministry Jesus. 
discarded it and adopted a methcd which seemed to all, both new and. 
striking, living and authoritative. Differently from the scribes He did 
not simply quote authorities, but He spoke with an authority distinctly" 
His own. This was the universal verdict of the time concerning~ 
Christ’s teaching, and we find it faithfully chronicled in our first three- 
Gospels as will clearly appear from the following literary analysis of | 
Mk. i, 21-22; Mt. vii, 28b, 29; Lk. iv, 31-32.’ 


In the analysis of these Synoptic passages we- 
I. Primitive Char- naturally begin with St. Mark’s record which. 
acter of Mk. i, 21-22. here, as in the sections thus far examined, can 
easily be shown to be primitive, as compared. 


* The series of Studies on Divorce in the New Testament will be resumed in 
our next issue. 

1A direct translation of these passages from the original Greek will be found in. 
parallel columns at the end of the present paper. 
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with the other two Synoptic Gospels. In our second Evangelist the 


passage reads as follows 
Mk. i. 
21. And they enter into Capharnaum; 
and straightway [on] the sabbath 
into the synagogne He taught.? 
And they were greatly struck with His teaching; 
for He was teaching them as having authority 
and not as the scribes. 


nN 
bo 


In respect to both style and contents these two verses bear the 
‘distinct impress of Marcan simplicity and originality. Their opening 
dine—like that of the preceding sections in our second Gospel— begins 
with the simple Hebrew conjunction ) kat (and). It contains the verb 
elo ropevoFar (to enter) the relative frequent use of which is justly 
regarded as characteristic of St. Mark’s style,’ and has it in the present 
(etomopevovrat) which is the tense usual with that Evangelist when 
he introduces a new scene.* It mentions Capharnaum for the first 
‘time, and yet does not speak of it as “a city of Galilee,” because St. 
Mark deemed this unnecessary in view of his references to that province 
an the two immediately preceding sections: in i, 14, he has spoken of 
Galilee as the general scene of Christ’s preaching; and in i, 16, he has 
‘represented Jesus “passing by the Sea of Galilee” and calling the first 

disciples, with whom He now enters the city close by that sea, Caphar- 
naum, which will from that time forth be\the centre of His preaching. 

The second line of Mk. i, 21 begins, like the first, with the simple 
Hebrew conjunction } «at (and). It contains the adverb edbds 

“straightway,”’ which, as coupled here with the phrase “on the sab- 
bath” seems to imply a certain eagerness on Our Lord’s part to teach 


in Capharnaum without delay, viz: on the very first synagogue day | 


(the next sabbath)’ after His arrival. Now, such an eagerness belongs 
naturally to a primitive account of Christ’s words and deeds like our 
“second Gospel, wherein certain rough features have not yet been toned 
down." 


*For the reading admitted in Mk. i, 21e see the grounds stated j in H. Alford, she 
«Greek Testament, vol. i, p. 314 (Sixth edit 

~ ey Bs Tagine Hore Synoptice, p. 10; H. B. Swete, the Gospel according to 
St. Mark, p. xliii. 

‘Cir. i, 12, 40; ili, 18, 20, 31; iv, 35; v, 22; vi, 80;' vii, 1; viii, 22: ix, 2; Xap ee: 
mi) P27; ae 13, 18; ‘xiv, 17,32; xvi, 2; ete. 

sOf course, the day on which fone called the first disciples was not a sabbath, 
‘since on that day they were pursuing their avocation of fishermen. Hence the adverts 
-<v60s is to be understood as éxplained in the text. 

*Cfr. the New York Review, vol. i, p. 347sq. 
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In the third line of Mk. i, 21 we likewise find traits of Mk’s primitive 
simplicity and originality: the new subject (Jesus) is not expressed; 
the synagogue spoken of is simply mentioned, leaving it to the reader: 
to infer that there was apparently only one in the city; the object. 
of the verb édi5acKev (He taught) is not stated, any more than that 
of the verb auduBaddev in the preceding section (Mk. i, 16); and, in 
particular, the pregnant use of ets (into the synagogue He taught) is: 
very primitive and after Mk’s manner ((Cf. Mk. i, 39; x, 10; xiii, 9). 

Mk’s second verse (i, 22) tells at once of the astonishment of 
Christ’s hearers at His new manner of teaching. It is certain that if 
St. Mark possessed a distinct information concerning Our Lord’s actual 
teachings at this His first recorded appearance in Capharnaum, it. 
behooved him to give them, at least in a summary way, before setting: 
forth in this verse (22) the deep impression which the words of Jesus: 
produced upon His hearers. His silence in this regard is all the more: 
significant because he knew of sayings of Christ’ which he might have: 
quoted to illustrate the superiority of Our Lord’s teaching over that 
of the Scribes and which, in fact, are used by St. Matthew for this: 
purpose’ together with many others in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Hence, by refraining from utilizing such sayings, St. Mark shows: 
himself here, as in the sections of his Gospel which we have already 
studied, concerned with the simple reproduction of his sources, and 
therefore anterior to the other two Synoptics whose writings betray a. 
distinct, and consequently later, reflection upon their documents. It 
has indeed been claimed’ that our second Evangelist has not given Our’ 
Lord’s teaching in the synagogue, because he was concerned here with 
a description of His activity and not with that of His first appearance: 
in Capharnaum, and also because he had already set forth the chief 
object of Christ’s message in i, 15. But these reasons are not strictly 
conclusive. In his section parallel to Mk. i, 21-22, St. Matthew was: 
(as we will show in the course of the present paper) even more explicitly 
than our second Evangelist, concerned with a general description of 
Our Lord’s activity; and in a passage clearly parallel to Mk. i, 15, our: 
second Synoptic (cfr. Mt. iv, 17) had also stated the chief object of 
Jesus’ message. And yet, St. Matthew did not consider himself 
dispensed thereby from quoting the words of Christ which could account. 


for the deep impression which His teaching produced upon His hearers,, 


"Cir. Mk. x, 4,11; xi, 24, 25,26. See also iv, 21; ix, 42sqq. 
®Cfr. Mt. vii, 28, 29. 
°Cfr. B. Weiss, das Marcusevangelium und seine Synoptischen Parallelen, p. 59. 
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and it is only after recording the whole Sermon on the Mount that he 
transcribed Mk. i, 22 wherein that impression is graphically described. 
~ It is plain, that Mk. i, 15 in particular (‘The time is fulfilled, and the 
Kingdom is at hand: repent, and believe in the Gospel”’), practically 
amounted to a repetition of the message of John the Baptist, and could 
not be considered by St. Mark as accounting sufficiently for the over- 
powering sense of novelty and authority produced upon His hearers 
by Our Lord’s words, or as suggesting to their minds such wide con- 
trast with, and superiority over, the teaching of the scribes as is stated 
an Mk. i, 22. 
Each line of Mk. i, 22 bears the distinct impress of Mark’s peculiar 
style and primitive originality. The opening one: “And they were 
greatly struck with His teaching” begins with the simple Hebrew con- 
junction ) xa¢(and). It contains also the very strong verb exzAnocecbae 
(to be astounded) whose precise subject is left unmentioned, 
sand the noun d<dayyn (teaching): all of which are peculiar literary 
features of our second Gospel.” In the second line: “for He 
_ was teaching them as having authority,” we notice the use of the 
‘substantive verb with a participle (He was teaching) to which we called 
-attention in connection with Mk. i, 6, 13 in our preceding studies, and 
which occurs so often in St. Mark’s narrative as to form one of its pe- 
-culiarities of construction. If one adds to this that such a construction 
points back directly to Aramaic usage,'’ and that this is probably 
“the case also with the way of expressing the manner of an action which 
is found in the immediately following words: “as having authority,” 
he will readily see how this second line of Mk. i, 22 bears the impress 
of St. Mark’s peculiar style and primitive originality. Again, the 
inelegant use of the verb dcdacxeey in i, 22b), after the substantive 
d<0ayn in the preceding line, points in exactly the same direction. 
With regard to the concluding line: ‘and not as the scribes,” it is 
easy to realize its naturalness uder the pen of our second Evangelist: 
St. Mark has just represented Our Lord as “teaching with authority,”’ 
that is in strikng contrast with the scribes, the professional expounders 
of Holy Writ; and further, it was this great contrast which had excited 
‘the astonishment of the hearers of Jesus “in the synagogue,” for they 
were accustomed to listen in that same place to an altogether different 
kind of teaching on the part of the scribes. 


Cfr. B. Weiss, loc. cit., p. 60; John C. Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 10; ete. 
“Cfr. Rich. Ad. Hoffmann, das Marcusevangelium und seine Quellen, p. 53. 
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It is plain therefore, that Mk’s testimony concerning Our Lord’s 
“teaching with authority” is a consistent whole.’ It is plain likewise, 
that it is one of the most primitive kind in respect to both what it 
states, and what it omits. It is evident also, that the most minute 
analysis of its literary features while disclosing repeatedly the distinct 
characteristics of Mk’s style, detects absolutely nothing that should 
be ascribed to a comparatively late date. Hence it is only naturally 
to infer from its examination the primitive simplicity and originality 
which we have acknowledged in our study of the preceding sections 
of the second Gospel. 


This primitive character of Mark’s account ap- 

dl. Mt. has utilized pears still more manifest when we compare it 

Mk. i. 22. with Mt’s vii, 28b, 29, a passage where our 

first canonical Gospel tells also of the profound 

impression which Jesus’ teaching produced upon His hearers. This 
passage reads as follows: 

Mt. vii. 
28b. the multitudes were greatly struck with His teaching; 


29. for He was teaching them as having authority, 
and not as their scribes.' 


The simple reading of these lines of St. Matthew recalls forcibly 
to our minds Mk. i, 22: 
And they were greatly struck with His teaching; 


for He was teaching them as having authority, 
and not as the scribes. 


In fact, the resemblances between the ¢wo passages are of the closest 
kind. . In both Mt. and Mk. we notice the same ideas: the same creat 
astonishment of Our Lord’s hearers ; the same cause of it, viz.: the 
fact that He taught with authority; and the same contrast between 
His teaching and that of the scribes of the time. In both records, 
these ideas are set forth in exactly the same order, and indeed in the 
very same words, the only differences in wording consisting in the 
addition of the distinct subject “the multitudes” to the verb “were 
greatly struck” at the beginning of the passage in Matthew, and in 
the coupling of the specifying pronoun “their” with the words “scribes” 
at its close. The literary connection between St. Matthew and St. 
Mark is therefore as unmistakable here, as in the sections common to 


“This is by far the most probable reading of the second line of Mt. vii, 29, as is 
admitted by Jos. Knabenbauer. S. J., in M atthacum, vol. i, p. 302. 
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these two Evangelists which we have examined in our preceding 
studies. And this fact renders it antecedently probable that the de- 
pendence in the present passage is on the side of Mt., since we have 
shown that such was actually the case in all the preceding sections. 
which our first Gospel has in common with the second. 

The antecedent probability of the derived character of Mt. vii,. 
28b, 29, becomes a certainty when we examine more closely this passage 
of our first Evangelist. In St. Matthew’s Gospel, all the words found 
in Mk. i, 22, are immediately preceded by, and indissolubly bound up: 
with, a line (Mt. vii, 28a)) which is peculiar to our first Gospel: 

Mt. vii. 
28. And it came to pass when Jesus had finished these words, 
the multitudes were greatly struck with His teaching; 
29. for He was teaching them with authority, 
and not as their scribes. 

The opening line of Mt. vii, 28: “And it came to pass when Jesus had 
finished these words,” is not found only here. It occurs in four other 
places (cfr. Mt. xi, la; xiii, 53a; xix, la; xxvi, la) of the first Gospel, 
where, as in Mt. vii, 28a, it is used as a concluding formula to each 
distinct group of sayings of Christ, and therefore bespeaks in all such. 
places, the writer’s actual reflection upon the sayings included in each 
individual group. Now, in the particular case under consideration, 
viz. in Mt. vii, 28, 29, the Evangelist makes this formula an integral 
part of a sentence which embodies the contents of Mk. 1, 22, and thereby 
discloses to us his actual intention of connecting these contents also. 
with the sayings of Christ which make up the group known under the: 
name of “the Sermon on the Mount” (Mt. v, 3—vii, 27). Naturally 
enough, to carry this out, he had to modify the words of Mk. i, 22 so as: 
to adapt them to his purpose. And it is this adaptation which accur- 
ately accounts for the three differences noticeable between Mt. vil, 28b,. 
29 and Mk. i, 22: 


Mk. i. Mt. vii. 
22. And they were greatly struck with His|28b. the multitudes were greatly struck 
teaching; with His teaching; 
for He was teaching them as having| 29. for He was teaching them as having: 
authority, authority, 
and not as the scribes. and not as their scribes. 


The first difference consists in this: Mk’s opening conjunction xa¢ (and) 
is not found in Mt. vii, 28b. Now this difference is due to Mt’s method 
of redaction here. As our first Evangelist wished to use the contents: 
of Mk. i, 22 to describe the astonishment of those who had listened to 
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the Sermon on the Mount, he naturally tacked Mk. i, 22 on to his own 
concluding formula: ‘And it came to pass when Jesus had finished 
these words’’; but this he could not do without omitting the conjunc- 
tion from Mk. i, 22a: “ Andthey were greatly struck at His teaching,” 
because of the subordinate form of his own concluding formula. Plainly 
he could not write: 


Mt. vili, 28a. And it came to pass when Jesus had finished these words, 


Mk. i, 22a. and they were greatly struck with His teaching.. .. ; 
but had to say: 

Mt. vii, 28a. And it came to pass when Jesus had finished these words, 

Mk. i, 22a. they were greatly struck with His teaching.... 


The second difference between Mt. viii, 28b, 29, and Mk. i, 22, is 
also satisfactorily accounted for by Mt’s use of Mk. 1, 22 as a part of his 
conclusion to the Sermon on the Mount. It consists in Mt’s supplying 
of a distant subject: “the multitudes” for Mk’s single verb “were 
greatly struck” (in. the Greek, Mt. has e&exAnosovto o¢ ox ioe, instead 
of Mk’s reading: xacefexAnooovto). In St. Mark, the statement 
“|they] were greatly struck with His teaching,” is immediately con- 
nected with the preceding line “entering into the synagogue He taught,” 
so that all present in the synagogue could readily enough be understood 
as the unexpressed subject of the verb “[they] were greatly struck.” 
But the case stood differently with that statement of St. Mark when 
used by St. Matthew to describe the great astonishment of those who 
had heard all the sayings of Our Lord which go to make up Mt. v, 
3-vil, 27. Christ’s long Sermon on the Mount was thus made to 
intervene between Mt’s mention of the place and audience found in 
Mt. v, 1, and Mt’s record of the deep impression produced by Jesus 
upon His hearers. In consequence, St. Matthew deemed it advisable 
to insert distinctly into Mk’s statement the subject of “[they] were 
greatly struck with His teaching,” and this he did by mentioning again 
“the multitudes” of which he had spoken in his introduction to the 
Sermon: “And seeing the multitudes, He went up into the mountain... . 
(Mt. v, 1).” 

The third and last difference in wording between Mt. vii, 28b, 29, 
consists in the presence of the pronoun “their” at the end of Mt’s 
record: while St. Mark has simply “and not as the scribes,’’ St. Mat- 


*A similar repetition of the subject ‘‘the multitudes” is found in Mt. viii, 1 where 
our first Evangelist introduces the narrative in St. Mark i, 40-44, after Jesus “had 
come down from the mountain.” 
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thew reads ‘‘and not as their scribes”’ (o¢ yeaypatecs avtwv). Whoever 
bears in mind Mt’s manifest desire of using Mk.i, 22, as a conclusion 
to the Sermon on the Mount will readily see how our first Evangelist: 
was induced to make this addition. In the course of that Sermon, he 
had recorded several sayings (Cfr. Mt. v, 20 sqq.) in which Our Lord 
had put Himself into express opposition not to all the scribes without: 
exception, since this would have included even those “scribes” whom 
Jesus had promised to send (Cfr. Mt. xxiii, 34), and who were the 
Christian teachers of St. Matthew’s time (Cfr. Mt. xii, 53). His. 
doctrine was different only. from that of the Jewish scribes whose tra- 
ditional tenets He censured in Mt. v, 2, sqq. In view of this, St. 
Matthew thinks it best not to transcribe simply Mk’s expression “and. 
not as the scribes”? which might be understood of all the scrlbes, 
Jewish and Christian, but to indicate by the addition of the single 
pronoun avtwy (and not as their scribes), the special class of official 
teachers from whose doctrine, that of Christ differed so much as to 
cause the greatest astonishment among His hearers. | 

A confirmation of the foregoing argument for the derived character 
of Mt. vii, 28b, 29, as compared with Mk. i, 22, is found in the fact that 
in the words and expressions actually common to both Evangelists here, 
the style and vocabulary are distinctly those not of Mt., but of Mk. 
This is the case, for instance, with the construction of the substantive 
verb with the participle (He was teaching); with the use of exzAnooeobac 
which is found in Mt. only in passages which our first Evangelist has 
in common with St. Mark; with the word d:dayn, as we have stated 
already; with the noun efovoca, found no less than 10 times in Mk., 
and in Mt. only in parallel passages.” 


The position just established that St. Matthew 
III. Mt’s Substitute has used Mk. i, 22 as a part of his conclusion to 
for Mk. i, 21. the Sermon on the Mount and has manifestly 
modified it for this purpose, leads us to think 
that he was also acquainted with Mk. i, 21: . 
And they enter into Capharnaum; 


and straightway on the sabbath 
into the synagogue He taught. 


“St. Matthew alone speaks of the early Christian teachers under the name of 
“‘scribes.”? This remarkable fact is in harmony with the peculiarly Jewish tone of the 
sections of our first Gospel which we have thus far examined. 

4Cfr. B. Weiss, loc. cit. 


is De 
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This verse of St. Mark indicates the place and audience of a discourse 
of Christ which caused the great astonishment of all who heard Him, 


and thus forms a direct introduction to Mk. i, 22: 
' And they were greatly struck with His teaching; 
for He was teaching them as having authority 
and no as the scribes. 


Now as St. Matthew had coupled Mk. i, 22 with his own conclusion to 
the Sermon on the Mount: “And when Jesus had finished these words” 
(Mt. vii, 28a), we might naturally expect that he would have used 
Mk’s immediately preceding verse (i, 21) as an introduction to that 
same Sermon. In thus acting, our first Evangelist would have simply 
inserted this discourse of Our Lord between the two consecutive verses 
of St. Mark, the second (Mk. i, 22) serving as a conclusion to the dis- 
course and the first (Mk. i, 21) as its introduction... When we bear in 
mind that Mt’s own immediate introduction to that discourse gives, 
like Mk. i, 21, indications of place and audience, we can hardly doubt 
that St. Matthew would have utilized these indications of Mk. i, 21 to 
frame his own introduction, if these had not appeared to him unsuitable 
for such purpose. He knew full well that the sayings of Jesus which 
he gathered into one Sermon had not all been delivered by Him on one 
single occasion in the synagogue of Capharnaum. He was well aware, 
from data found in St. Mark himself, that at least some of those sayings 
had been uttered in the open air, in the hearing of the multitudes which 
followed the Savior, and after He had long preached in the various 
synagogues of Galilee."* Again, for an apologetical purpose of his own, 
which has been pointed out in one of our preceding Studies,” our first 
Evangelist had already,—differently from St. Mark,—represented 
Jesus as settled in Capharnaum.* For these reasons, which can still 
be made out, St. Matthew could not simply adopt Mk’s indications of 
place and audience (Mk. 1, 21) for his own immediate introduction to 
the Sermon he was about to record. In fact, the circumstances he had 
to ascribe to the delivery of that discourse were so different from those 
stated here by St. Mark, that he had practically to give these up and 
to set forth others actually suited for the object which he had in view. 
This St. Matthew did by turning to another verse of our second Gospel, 


viz.: Mk. iii, 13 which reads as follows: 
And He goes up into the mountain, 
and calls unto Him whom He Himself would, 
and they went unto Him; 
’Cfr. Mt. v, 15, 29, 32; vi, 14, 15; vii, 2b, 7, with Mk. iv, 21; ix, 46; ;x, 11; x3 
25,26; iv, 24; xi, 24. 
"Cfr. the New York REVIEW, vol.i, no 5 pp. 645, 646. 
%Cfr. Mt. iv, 13, 18: 
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and which he transformed into the first verse of his own immediate 
introduction to Our Lord’s discourse 


Mt. v. 


1. And seeing the multitudes, 
He went up into the mountain; 
and when He had sat down, 
His disciples came to Him. 

2. And having opened His mouth, 
He taught them, saying. 


The dependence of Mt. v, 1 on Mk. iii, 13 can be easily proved, 
Both verses speak of Jesus ‘going up into the mountain,’ but, of course 
Mk’s peculiar present form avafaevas (goes up)” becomes a regular 
aorist under Mt’s pen: ae8y (went up): In his verse, St. Mark says 
that Jesus ‘ealled unto Him whom He would Himself,” because he 
intends to give right afterwards the number and names of those whom 
He selected (Mk. iii, 14 sqq.). In his verse, St. Matthew drops 
indeed this reference to a call, because in his immediately preceding 
section (Cfr. Mt. iv, 18 sqq.) he has already described the call of the 
first disciples, and now intends to record Our Lord’s discourse;” but 
as a kind of compensation for the line of Mk. which he has omitted, 
he inserts one: “and when He had sat. down,’’ whereby he describes 
the natural position which Jesus,’as a Jewish teacher, would actually 
take when about to impart instruction. Finally, Mt’s line: “His 
disciples came to Him,” is plainly derived from Mk’s parallel statement 
“and they went unto Him:” the subordinate form of Mt’s preceding 
line: “when He had sat down,” necessarily entailed the omission of 
the conjunction ‘‘and” in Mk’s sentence: “and they went unto Him,” 
by prefixing his phrase “and seeing the multitudes” to Mk’s entire 


verse, St. Matthew had introduced. an expression which naturally 


required that he should now specify the subject, and therefore write 
“His disciples came to Him,” instead of Mk’s last line “and they went 
unto Him” (xaz azndov zoos avtov); lastly, Mt’s use of the verb 
zpocspyouae (to come) instead of Mk’s azspyouae (to go from), is due 
to his preference for that compounded form (Mt. uses zpoospyopac 
52 times, whereas Mk. employs it only 5 times). 

It will be noticed that besides embodying Mk. iii, 18, Matthew’s 
immediate introduction to the Sermon on the Mount contains three 


19We have shown above that this use of the present tense is distinctly character- 
istic of our second Evangelist when he introduces a new scene. 

2St. Matthew will give at x, 2-4 the number, powers, and names of the Twelve, 
in a style parallel to Mk. ii, 13b, sqq. 
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lines, one at the beginning, and two at the end, the presence of which 
must needs be accounted for. The two lines at the end from an ad- 
ditional verse which may be rendered as follows: 


Mt. v, 2. 


And having opened His mouth, 
He taught them, saying. 


It can be readily seen that our first Evangelist subjoined this 
verse to Mk. iii, 13 in order to introduce at once his record of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Its opening line: “and having opened His mouth” 
is a distinctly Aramaic formula in thorough harmony with the Jewish 
tone of our first Gospel, and describing the action of the Master begin- 
ning His speech. Its second line: ‘He taught them, saying,” tells us 
that Jesus addressed all those present, and tee introducing the 
words which follow immediately, it contains the expression “He 
taught,” which St. Matthew apparently preserved from Mk. i, 21: 


And they enter into Capharnaum, 
and straightway on the sabbath 
into the synagogue He taught. 


The reason for which St. Matthew placed the other line (‘‘And 
seeing the multitudes”) at the beginning of his immediate introduction 
to Our Lord’s discourse on the mountain, can be partially made out, 
when Mt. v, 1-2 are considered in the light of the verses which precede ~ 
them in our first Gospel: 

Mt. 


iv, 23. And He went about in all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, 
and healing all manner of sickness 
and all manner of infirmity among the people. 
24. And the report of Him went into all Syria, 
and they brought to Him all that were sick, 
taken with divers diseases and torments, 
the demoniacs, lunatics, and paralytics. 
and He healed them, 
25. And there followed Him great multitudes 
from Galilee, and Decapolis, 
and Jerusalem and Judea, 
and beyond the Jordan. 
v,1, And seeing the multitudes, 
He went up into the mountain, 
and when He had sat down, 
His disciples came to Him. 
2. And having opened His mouth 
He taught them. 
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All these verses (Mt. iv, 23-v, 2) clearly go to make up the entire 
introduction of St. Matthew to his record of Our Lord’s Sermon. 
Those which precede Mt. v, 1-2 describe in general terms the things 
which Jesus did in Galilee, and whereby He secured the following of 
the great multitudes spoken of in Mt. v, 1-2, as the hearers of His 
discourse on the mountain. Whence the writing of the line: ‘and 
seeing the multitudes” at the beginning of Mt. v, 1-2 was done in 
harmony with the mention of “great multitudes” as following Our 
Lord at the beginning of the immediately preceding verse: 


Mt. 


iv, 25. And there followed Him great multitudes 
from Galilee, and Decapolis, 
and Jerusalem and Judea, 
and from bevond the Jordan. 
v, 1. And seeing the multitudes, 
He went into the mountain... . 


This fact, however, does not fully account for Mt’s insertion of 
the line: “and seeing the multitudes,” to open Mt. v, 1-2. Since 
the multitudes had been already mentioned in Mt. iv, 25a, the repetition 
of that expression might well be dispensed with at the beginning of 
the very next verse, viz.: in Mt. v, la. The complete reason of the 
repetition is suggested by the comparison of Mt. iv, 23-v, la with 
Mk. iii, 7c-13a. 

Mk. iii. 
Zc. Anda great multitude from Galilee 
followed, and from Judea, 
8. and from Jerusalem, 
and from Idumea and beyond the Jordan, 
and about Tyre and Sidon, 
a great multitude, having heard the things He did, came to Him. 
9. And He spoke to His disciples, 
that a little boat should wait on Him 
because of the multitude, lest they should throng Him, 
10. for He healed many, so that they pressed upon Him 
in order to touch Him, as many had plagues. 
11. And the unclean spirits, when they saw Him, 
fell down before Him, and cried, saying: 
Thou art the Son of God. 
12. And He charged them much 
that they should not make Him known. 
13. And He goes up into the mountain.... 


Briefly stated, the following are the principle results of this com- 
parison.” Our first Evangelist has utilized Mk. iii, 7 sqq., to frame 


*’The details of this comparison will be set forth in one of our forthcoming Studies. 
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his own introduction in Mt. iv, 23-v, la. For this purpose, he has de- 
scribed in the general terms of Mt. iv, 23-24 the things which Jesus 
did and of which a great multitude heard, spoken of in the last line 


_ of Mk. ii, 8. This description he has prefixed to’ an enumeration of 


‘tthe countries and places from which crowds flocked to Jesus, for such 
order seemed rightly to him better than the one in St. Mark, where 


we find first the enumeration, and next the statement that ‘a great 


multitude, having heard the things which he did, came to Him.” 
Mt’s enumeration of countries in iv, 25, and his clause: ‘‘and seeing 
the multitudes” (v, 1a), are clearly parallel to Mk. iii, 7b-8: 


Mk. iii. Mt. 

7b. and a great multitude from Galilee |iv. 25. And there followed Him great 

followed, and from Judea, multitudes 
_ .8. and from Jerusalem, from Galilee, and Decapolis, 

and from Idumea, and beyond the and Jerusalem and Judea, 
Jordan, and beyond the Jordan. 
and about Tyre and Sidon, Fay a heh higce cea TD «hee 

:a great multitude came to Him.” v, 1. And seeing the multitudes... 


The differences noticeable in this enumeration are certainly due 
‘to Mt’s method of redaction, and so is also explained the absence in 
Mt’s Gospel of Mk. iii, 9-12: ‘our first Evangelist omitted these three 
verses, because he thought that their contents were already sufficiently 
represented in his own general description (Mt. iv, 23-24) of Our Lord’s 
ministry in Galilee.” Lastly, after this omission, St. Matthew directly 
utilized Mk. ili, 13a: ‘And He goes up into the mountain,” trans- 
forming it into his statement “He went up into the mountain” (Mt. 
-v, 1b,) by a process which we have already described. 

Since then, the first Gospel runs throughout this section (Mt. iv, 
‘23-v, 1a) parallel to, and dependent on Mk. i, 7b-13a, the reason for 
which our first Evangelist repeats at the beginning of v, 1, the ex- 
pression ‘‘the multitudes”? which he has used at the beginning of the 
ammediately preceding verse (iv, 25: “and there followed Him great 
multitudes), becomes manifest. He does so because such repetition 
existed already in the parallel line of the source at his disposal: in his 
last line of iii, 8, St. Mark had written: “a great multitude... came to 
Him,” although he had already said at iil, 7b: “and a great multitude 
followed from Galilee.” In fact, Mk’s reference to the multitude 


22We have not transcribed the words “‘having heard what He did”’ in the last line 


«of Mk. iii, 8, because St. Matthew has already given their equivalent in iv, 23-24. 


*8The reason for this omission will be given more precisely in a forthcoming Study. 
The view that in our first Gospel, the verse 23 of chap. iv. is one of Mt’s own 
making, is confirmed by the repetition of that verse in Mt. ix, 35. 
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accompanying Jesus, is the only part of Mk. iii, 8d which St. Matthew 
has directly utilized in framing his parallel statement: “And seeing: 
the multitudes,” in v, 1, for the simple reason that he had already 


embodied in iv, 23-25, all the remainder of. that line of St. Mark. . 


Furthermore, he has preserved this reference, by coupling it directly’” 
with the first line of Mk. i, 18: “He goes up into the mountain,” 


because he wished to give in his immediate introduction to the Sermom. 


on the Mount: 
Mt. v. 

1. And seeing the multitudes 
He went up into the mountain, 
and when He had sat down, 
His disciples came to Him. 

2. And having opened His mouth, 
He taught them, saying, 


an indication of the place and audience of that teaching of Our Lord’ 
which struck with the greatest astonishment all those present, exactly 


as in Mk. 1, 21, where is found an indication of the place and audience 


of a teaching of Our Lord which struck His hearers with the same: 


deep astonishment: 
Mk. i, 21. 
And they enter into Capharnaum, 
and straightway on the Sabbath 
into the synagogue He taught. 


We are thus led to admit that St. Matthew utilized Mk. iii, 13 and’ 
coupled it with the reference to “the multitude” in the last line of 
Mk. iii, 8, and thereby secured a substitute for Mk. i, 21. This: 
conclusion appears all the more probable because such substitute is: 
found in Mt’s immediate introduction to the Sermon on the Mount. 
As our first Evangelist has very naturally used his own parallel to Mk’s: 
second verse (Mk. i, 22) in an immediate conclusion to that Sermon,. 
so he has no less naturally employed his substitute for Mk’s first verse- 


(Mk. i, 21) in an immediate introduction to the same discourse of Our 


*4For a similar direct coupling of a reference to the multitudes, see Mt. ix, 36. 

**The manner in which the reference to the multitude in Mk. iii, 8d, was adapted 
to its different contest in our first Gospel, can be easily described. First, St. Matthew 
spoke of ‘‘multitudes”’ instead of “the great multitude,” in harmony with the plural. 
form he has used in the first line of his preceding verse. Next, our first Evangelist. . 
naturally prefixed the conjunction “‘and”’ (and seeing the multitude), because he has: 
placed Mk’s reference to the multitude at the opening of a new sentence. Lastly,. 
he described Jesus as seeing the multitudes, because the Master must have beheld. 
them before He went up into the mountain in order to address them. (A similar use- 
of the phrase: ‘‘and seeing the multitudes” is found in Mt. ix, 36). 
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Lord. The conclusion is also confirmed by the fact that Mt’s entire 
‘introduction to the Sermon on the Mount (iv, 23-4, 2) is found in our 
first Gospel immediately after the call of Christ’s first disciples (Mt. 
iy, 18-22), exactly as Mk. i, 21 follows immediately the narrative of 
‘that call by our second Evangelist (Mk. i, 16-20), for this shows that 
‘St. Matthew inserted his entire introduction to the Sermon together 
~with the Sermon itself between Mk. i, 20 and Mk. i, 22. 

Finally, it is worthy of notice that in framing his substitute for 
Mk. i, 21 and inserting the sermon on the Mount at this point, St. 
Matthew remained in harmony with the document at his disposal 
According to St. Mark himself (Mk. i, 21-22), it was Our Lord’s habitual 
‘teaching (as is denoted by the use of the imperfect edcdacxev in Mk. 
i, 21c) concerning the Law whose enactments the Jewish scribes were 
‘the professional expounders, which struck His hearers with the deepest 
-astonishment. And this is precisely what St. Matthew set forth, in a 
more explicit manner than our second Evangelist, by means of his 
‘substitute for Mk. i, 21, and of his Sermon on the Mount, that is of a 
grouping of sayings of J esus uttered at different times and all bearing 
on the manner in which the Law should be understood and carried 
“out. Whence it appears that here, as in the preceding sections 
‘which we have thus far studied, St. Matthew completed our second 
“Gospel without contradicting its statements. 


While our first Gospel contains in Mt. vii, 28b, 
IV. Lk’s iv, 32-32 29a direct parallel to Mk. i, ie and in Mt. v, 1-2 
Examined. a simple substitute for Mk. i, 21, our third 
oe es presents in Lk. iv, ne 32 two verses 
-which correspond directly to Mk. i, 21-22. 


Mk. 1. Lk. iv. 
‘21. And they enter into Capharnaum; 31. And He went down into Capharnaum, 
and straightway [on] the sabbath a city of Galilee, 
into the synagogue He taught. and he was teaching them on the 
+22. And they were greatly struck with His} sabbath. 
teaching; 32. And they were greatly struck with His 
for He was teaching them as having teaching, 
authority, for His word was with authority. 


and not as the scribes. 


These passages of our second and our third Evangelists stand 


_ wandoubtedly in a close literary relation. Both have manifestly one 


and the same general object, viz.: that of telling the reader that Jesus’ 


vteaching was with authority. Both are built on practically parallel 
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lines; there is first a statement of Our Lord’s going into Capharnaum ; 
next comes that of His teaching on the Sabbath; and lastly mention. 
is made of the deep impression produced by His teaching, placed, in 
both Mk. and Lk., before the cause of that impression, viz.: the fact: 
that He spoke with an authority peculiarly His own. Again, the two: 
passages, however short, have no less than 16 words in common, and. 
present stylistic resemblances proportionately as numerous. In a. 
word, their literary relation is such as to positively exclude the sup- 
position that they were penned by two independent writers. 
Antecedenly speaking, the dependence is on the side of St. 
Luke, and not on that of St. Mark, for this has been invariably the case: 
in regard to the similar passages we have thus far examined. In point. 
of fact, a closer comparison of Mk. i, 21-22 with Lk. iv, 31-32, proves: 
that the latter was composed in view and dependence of the former. 
While, as we have already shown, Mk. i, 21-22 contains nothing that, 
must be considered otherwise than Marcan and primitive, it is easy 


+o point out in Lk. iv, 31-32 several features which are not Luke’s own,. | 
but are derived from Mk’s parallel passage. This is the case, for in- 


stance, with the use of tos oafGacrv, for St. Luke habitually employs 


oafParov in the singular; with that of 0<dayy nowhere else found in our’ 
third Gospel, and of exzAjooeofae which is customary in St. Mark’s: 
narrative.” Again, Lk’s statement: ‘‘and they were greatly struck. 
with His teaching” appears strange on the part of our third Evangelist: 


who has already spoken of wonders performed by Jesus in Capharnaum. 
(iv, 23) and of His custom of teaching in the synagogues (iv, 15), and 


thus betrays its derivation from Mk. i, 22d where it is found in its: 
natural context. Nay more, all the differences between Mk. i, 21-22) 


and Lk. iv, 31-32 are intended variations on the part of St. Luke. 


When St. Mark wrote his opening line: ‘’And they enter into Caphar-- 
naum”’ (Kat ecoxopevortae es Kavapvavy) he framed a sentence in. 


thorough harmony with his immediately preceding narrative (i, 16-20) 


which tells of our Lord’s call of the first four disciples and of their 


prompt obedience in following Him: the call of the disciples occurred 


at the Sea of Galilee, and they together with Jesus, soon after leaving, 


it enter the city of Capharnaum built on the shore of that Sea. In 


writing his own opening line, St. Luke, like St. Mark, plainly wishes to» 


describe an entrance into Capharnaum and place it in direct connection 
with his own immediately preceding section, and for this purpose, he 


i 


2Cf B. Weiss, das Marcusevangelium und seine synoptischen Parallelen, p. 60. 
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utilizes Mk’s words xaz,ees Kagapvavp, but forbears using Mk’s verb: 
scornopsvovtae (they enter). The reason for which he forbears doing 
80 is obvious: both the idea which that verb directly conveyed and its 
plural form were not sufficiently in harmony with his own preceding 
section. He has just narrated (Lk. iv, 16-30) Jesus’ visit and rejection 
at Nazareth, a city which was far distant from and situated on a much 
higher level than Capharnaum, so that to describe now accurately the 
manner of our. Lord’s journey between the two cities, he feels obliged 
to discard Mk’ ecozopevecOaz and to have recourse to the verb which 
he actually used: xatepyeo0ae (to go down). Again, St. Luke knows 
full well that his record of Christ’s visit at Nazareth has not yet been 
preceded by a narrative of the call of the first disciple, since he is with- 
holding that narrative for v, 1-11, and in consequence, he cannot use 
the plural form of Mk’s opening line: “they enter,” but must speak of 
Jesus alone as going down into Capharnaum: hence his expression 
katy AWev “He went down.” Having thus obtained a fitted term 
instead of the one employed by St. Mark, he simply inserts it into Mk’s 
sentence, at the very same place, and without expressed subject, a 
further proof that his line is composed in full view of the opening line 
in our second Synoptic. 

In like manner, when St. Luke adds to Mk’s parallel mention of 
Capharnaum, the statement that it was “a city of Galilee,” he does 
so in view of what he knows to be found in our second Gospel. To 
realize this ,we have only to bear in mind that St. Mark naturally 
dispensed with such a specifying clause at Mk. i, 21, because his own 
mention of Capharnaum was preceded by that of the province of Galilee 
in the immediate context, viz.: at i, 14 where our second Evangelist 
describes Jesus as “coming to Galilee,” and at i, 16a which is the open- 
ing line of Mk’s account of the call of the first disciples at “the Sea of 
Galilee.” But Lk’s insertion of Christ’s rejection at Nazareth instead 
of Mk’s narrative of the call of the first disciples, between Our Lord’s 
return to Galilee and His going into Capharnaum, did manifestly away 
with the immediate connection which existed in St. Mark between 
these last two events. In fact, it placed between L’s iv, 3la: “and 
He went down into Capharnaum,” and Lk. iv, 14: “and Jesus returned 
in the power of the Spirit into Galilee,” a’ long passage which describes 


LE eh SSRIS SS ld OR 

“In fact, St. Mark was imitated in this by St. Luke who, when he inserted our 
Lord’s visit at Nazareth (iv, 16-30) right after his parallel to Mk. i, 14, viz.: at Lk. iv, 
14 sq., did not subjoin that Nazareth was “a city of Galilee,’ because the name of that 
town was near enough to his mention of “‘Galilee”’ in Lk. iv, 14 sq. 
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what befell Our Lord in Nazareth, and which contains no distinct: 
reference to Galilee. Lk’s readers therefore, differently from Mk’s: 
own, could not gather from anything like the immediate context that 
Capharnaum was a “city of Galilee,” and he therefore added that. 
clause to Mk’s i, 21a, knowing full well that in doing so, he was simply 
setting forth explicitly what was really implied in Mk’s statement in: 
the light of its immediate context. Indeed, it behooved all the more- 
our third Synoptic to make this addition to St. Mark’s statement,. 
because he was writing for Gentile readers unfamiliar with the geo- 
eraphy of Palestine, and consequently unable to infer from the mention: 
of Nazareth at the beginning of his preceding section, that both ye 
city and Capharnaum were in the province of Galilee. 

The remaining differences noticeable between Mk. i, 21-22 and” 
Lk. iv, 31-32 can also, and indeed more easily than the foregoing, be 
referred to St. Luke’s intention of modifying the parallel text of St. 
Mark. Thus, the next two lines of Mk. i, 21 which read as follows: 


and straightway [on] the sabbath 
into the synagogue he taught, 


become under St. Luke’s pen this simpler and smoother statement: 


and He was teaching them on the sabbath, 


by the very natural omission of «vfus (straightway), Mk’s favorite 
word and no longer in harmony with Lk’s context; the prefixing of 
the preposition «v (on) to Mk’s less complete form tos caBPaow;, 
the postponing of Mk’s mention of the “synagogue” till Lk’s next 
section where it is repeated by our second evangelist (cfr. Lk. iv, 33a, _ 
with Mk. i, 23a); the addition of the object “them”’ to Mk’s verb “He 
taught”? for the sake of completing it and by means of Mk’s own 
complete expression found at Mk. i, 22b: ‘He was teaching them;” 
and lastly, Lk’s change of the ackward construction in St. Mark: 
“and [on] the sabbath....He taught,’ into the direct and elegant. 
sentence: / ‘and He was teaching them on the sabbath”’ (Lk. iv, 31¢).™ 
Again, Lk’s iv, 32b: “for His word was with authority,” is deliberately 
substituted by our third evangelist for Mk’s parallel line “for He was: 
teaching them as having authority,” for St. Luke knows that he has: 
already utilized Mk’s words: ‘He was teaching them,” and, on that 
account he writes in their stead: “His word was with authority,” 

28In the eyes of St. Luke the form “He was teaching” was just as good Greek as. 


‘‘He taught’’; and besides, the idea of continuance by Mk’s imperfect edldacker was: 
preserved by him by the use of the preposition ¢” before the words 7 ots cd BBaour, 
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avoiding also thereby the inelegant use of practically the same word 
(dcdaz7,d¢dacxwv) found in three successive lines of Mk’s parallel 
section. As regards Lk’s final omission of Mk’s concluding line: “and 
not as the scribes,” it is readily explained by the fact that St. Luke is 
writing for Gentiles little, if at all, familiar with the usual methods of 
those Jewish teachers. It may also be noticed that this omission far 
from interfering with the intimate connection which St. Luke knew 
to exist between Mk. i, 21-22 and the miracle narrated in Mk. 1, 23 sqq., 
rendered it all the Ai so that our third Synoptic, while omitting 
Mk’s clause “‘and not as the scribes,” remained in full agreement with 
‘his source of information. 

The direct and constant dependence of Lk. iv, 31-32 on Mk. 1, 


21-22, which has just been pointed out, explains in a satisfactory 


manner all their resemblances and differences, and therefore rules out 


‘the supposition that in writing iv, 31-32, our third Evangelist was 


influenced either by Mt’s parallel to Mk’s i, 22, or by Mt’s substitute 
for Mk.i,21. It remains true, however, that Lk’s redaction of iv, 31-32 
was somewhat affected by St. Matthew’s Gospel. Lk’s first two 
differences from Mk. i, 21-22 were entailed directly, as we have shown, 
by the fact that our third Synoptic had substituted his narrative of 
‘Our Lord’s visit at Nazareth for Mk’s account of the call of the first 
disciples. Now, as this substitution was the result of St. Luke’s wish 
to justify, after the example of St. Matthew, Jesus’ preference of 
Capharnaum to Nazareth as the centre of His ministry in Galilee,” 
it follows that the differences themselves are traceable, though in- 
directly and remotely, to the influence of St. Matthew upon our third 
Synoptic. 


The foregoing literary anaylsis of Mk. i, 21-22, 

V. Concluding Mt. vii, 28b, 29, and Lk. iv, 31-32, shows that 

Remarks. our first three Evangelists reflect faithfully the 

testimony of Christian tradition to the fact that 

‘Our Lord “taught as one having authority.” It bears out also the 

same general conclusions as we have stated at the end of our preceding 
Studies: 

(1) Our first three Gospels stand in such a close literary connec- 


‘tion as to preclude the idea that they were composed by altogether 


independent writers ; 


*Cfr. the New Yorx Review, Feb.-March, 1906, p. 656. 
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(2) The Gospel according to St. Mark was written first and 
utilized by the other two Synoptics; 

(3) the order between the first three Evangelists is (1) Mark; 
(2) Matthew; and (3) Luke; 

(4) despite the differences disclosed by a thorough examination 
and comparison of their contents, the Synoptics must be considered 
as in a true substantial agreement. 


Francis E. GiGort. 
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JESUS TAUGHT “AS ONE HAVING AUTHORITY.” 


Mk. i. Mt. vii. | Lk. iv. 
21. And they enter into Capharnaum; 
and straightway [on] the sabbath a city of Galilee, 
into the synagogue He taught. and He was teaching them on the sabbath. 
22. And they were greatly struck with His teaching; 28b. the multitudes were greatly struck with His teaching; 32. And they were greatly struck with His teaching, 


for He was teaching them as having authority 29. for He was teaching them as having authority for His word was with authority. 
and not as the scribes. and not as their scribes. 


31. And He went down into Capharnaum, 
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ENCYCLICAL LETTER 


OF HIS HOLINESS 


PIUS X 


By DIvInE PROVIDENCE PoPE 


To THE Parriarcus, Primates, ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS AND OTHER 
LOCAL ORDINARIES IN PEACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOSTOLIC 
SEE 


ON THE DOCTRINES OF THE MODERNISTS 


To the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and other local 
Ordinaries in peace and communion with the Apostolic See 


PIUS X POPE — 


VENERABLE BRETHREN, HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION. 


The office divinely committed to Us of feeding the Lord’s flock has 
especially this duty assigned to it by Christ, namely, to guard with the 
greatest vigilance the deposit of the faith delivered to the saints, rejecting 
the profane novelties of words and oppositions of knowledge falsely so 
called. There has never been a time when this watchfulness of the su- 
preme pastor was not necessary to the Catholic body;, for, owing to the 
efforts of the enemy of the human race, there have never been. lacking 
“men speaking perverse things” (Acts xx. 30), “vain talkers and se- 
ducers” (Tit. i. 10), ‘‘erring and driving into error” (2 Tim. iii. 13). Still 
it must be confessed that the number of the enemies of the cross of Christ 
has in these last days increased exceedingly, who are striving, by arts, 
entirely new and full of subtlety, to destroy the vital energy of the Church, 
and, if they can, to overthrow utterly Christ’s kingdom itself. Where- 
fore We may no longer be silent, lest We should seem to fail in Our most 
sacred duty, and lest the kindness that, in the hope. of wiser counsels, 
We have hitherto shown them, should be attributed to forgetfulness of 
Our office. 


GRAVITY OF THE SITUATION. 


That We make no delay in this matter is rendered necessary especially 
by the fact that the partisans of error are to be sought not only among 
the Church’s open enemies; they lie hid, a thing to be deeply deplored 
and feared, in her very bosom and heart, and are the more mischievous, 
the less conspicuously they appear. We allude, Venerable Brethren, 
to many who belong to the Catholic laity, nay, and this is far more la- 
mentable, to the ranks of the priesthood itself, who, feigning a love for | 
the Church, lacking the firm protection of philosophy and theology, nay 
more, thoroughly imbued with the poisonous doctrines taught by the 
enemies of the Church, and lost to all sense of modesty, vaunt themselves 
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as reformers of the Church; and, forming more boldly into line of attack, 
assail all that is most sacred in the work of Christ, not sparing even the 
person of the Divine Redeemer, whom, with sacrilegious daring, they 
reduce to a simple, mere man. 

Though they express astonishment themselves, no one can justly 
be surprised that We number such men among the enemies of the Church, 
if, leaving out of consideration the internal disposition of soul, of which 
God alone is the judge, he is acquainted with their tenets, their manner. 
of speech, their conduct. Nor indeed will he err in accounting them the 
most pernicious of all the adversaries of the Church. For, as We have 
said, they put their designs for her ruin into operation not from without 
but from within; hence, the danger is present almost in the very veins 
and heart of the Church, whose injury is the more certain, the more in- 
timate is their knowledge of her. Moreover they lay the axe not to the 
branches and shoots, but to the very root, that is, to the faith and its 
deepest fibres. And having struck at this root of immortality, they 
proceed to disseminate poison through the whole tree, so that there is no 
part of Catholic truth from which they hold their hand, none that they 
do not strive to corrupt. Further, none is more skilful, none more astute 
than they, in the employment of a thousand noxious arts; for they double 
the parts of rationalist and Catholic, and this so craftily that they easily 
lead the unwary into error; and since audacity is their characteristic, there 
is no conclusion of any kind from which they shrink or which they do not 
thrust forward with pertinacity and assurance. To this must be added 
the fact, which indeed is well calculated to deceive souls, that they lead a 
life of the greatest activity, of assiduous and ardent application to every 
branch of learning, and that they possess, as a rule, a reputation for the 
strictest morality. Finally, and this almost destroys all hope of cure, 
their very doctrines have given such a bent to their minds, that they 
disdain all authority and brook no restraint; and relying upon a false 
conscience, they attempt to ascribe to a love of truth that which is in 
reality the result of pride and obstinacy. 

Once indeed We had hopes of recalling them to a better sense, and 
to this end We first of all showed them kindness as Our children, then 
We treated them with severity, and at last We have had recourse, though 
with great reluctance, to public reproof. But you know, Venerable — 
Brethren, how fruitless has been Our action. They bowed their head 
for a moment, but it was soon uplifted more arrogantly than ever. If 
it were a matter which concerned them alone, We might perhaps have 
overlooked it: but the security of the Catholic name is at stake. Where- _ 
fore, as to maintain it longer would be a crime, We must now break silence, 
in order to expose before the whole Church in their true colours those 
men who have assumed this bad disguise. 


DIVISION OF THE ENCYCLICAL. 


But since the Modernists (as they are commonly and rightly called) 
employ a very clever artifice, namely, to present their doctrines without 
order and systematic arrangement into one whole, scattered and dis- 
jointed one from another, so as to appear to be in doubt and uncertainty, 
while they are in reality firm and steadfast, it will be of advantage, Ven- 
erable Brethren, to bring their teachings together here into one group, 
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and to point out the connexion between them, and thus to pass to an 
) expmination of the sources of the errors, and to prescribe remedies for 
/Syerting the evil. 


i, 


a oe PART I.: ANALYSIS OF MODERNIST TEACHING. 
A. ‘ 
F: 


To proceed in an orderly manner in this recondite subject, it must 

first of all be noted that every Modernist sustains and comprises within 
_ himself many personalities; he is a philosopher, a believer, a theologian, 
% an historian, a critic, an apologist, a reformer. These roles must be clearly 
- distinguished from one another by all who would accurately know their 
_ system and thoroughly comprehend the principles and the consequences 
. of their doctrines. 


5 


ie i ia Ss 
7 ~~ 


AGNOSTICISM ITS PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATION. 


We begin, then, with the philosopher. Modernists place the founda- 

tion of religious philosophy in that doctrine which is usually called Ag- 
_nosticism. According to this teaching human reason is confined entirely 
eithin the field of phenomena, that is to say, to things that are perceptible 
g to the senses, and in the manner in which they are per ceptible: it has no 
_ right and no power to transgress these limits. Hence it is incapable of 
lifting itself up to God, and of recognising His existence, even by means 
_ of visible things. From this it is inferred that God can never be the direct . 
Secbiect of science, and that, as ‘regards history, He must not be considered 
as an historical subiect. Given these premises, all will readily perceive 
_ what becomes of Natural Theology, of the motives of credibility, of external 
_ revelation. ‘The Modernists simply make away with them altogether; 
_ they include them in Intellectualism, which they call a ridiculous and long 
- ago defunct, system. Nor does the fact that the Church has formally 
_ condemned these portentous errors exercise the slightest restraint upon 
them. Yet the Vatican Council has defined, “If anyone says that the 
_ one true God, our Creator and Lord, cannot be known with certainty by 
a the natural light of human reason by means of the things that are made, 
let him be anathema” (De Revel., can. 1); and also: “If anyone says 
that it is not possible or not expedient that man be taught, through the 
medium of divine revelation, about God and the worship. to be paid Him, 
him be anathema” ([bid., can. 2); and finally, ‘If anyone says that 
ivine revelation cannot be made credible by external signs, and that 
ne herefore men should be drawn to the faith only by their personal internal 
ex perience or by private inspiration, let him be anathema” (De Fide, 
can. 3). But how the Modernists make the transition from Agnosticism, 
_ which is a state of pure nescience, to scientific and historic Atheism, which 
is a doctrine of positive denial; and consequently, by what legitimate 
oe rocess of reasoning, starting from ignorance as to whether God has in 
t intervened in the history of the human race or not, they proceed, 
‘ad their explanation of this history, to ignore God altogether, as if He 
ally had not intervened, let him answer who can. Yet it is a fixed and 
established principle among them that both science and history must 
atheistic: and within their boundaries there is room for nothing but 
phenomena; God and all that is divine are utterly excluded. We shall 
soon see clearly what, according to this most absurd teaching, must be 
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held touching the most sacred Person of Christ, what concerning the 
mysteries of His life and death, and of His Resurrection and Ascension 
into heaven. 

ViTaL IMMANENCE. 


However, this Agnosticism is only the negative part of the system 
of the Modernist: the positive side of it consists in what they call vital 
immanence. This is how they advance from one to the other. Religion, 
whether natural or supernatural, must, like every other fact, admit of 
some explanation. But when natural theology has been destroyed, 
the road to revelation closed through the rejection of the arguments 
of credibility, and all external revelation absolutely denied, it is clear 
that this explanation will be sought in vain outside man himself. It 
must, therefore, be looked for in man; and since religion is a form of life, 
the explanation must certainly be found in the life of man. Hence the 
principle of religious immanence is formulated. Moreover, the first 
actuation, so to say, of every vital phenomenon, and religion, as has 
been said, belongs to this category, is due to a certain necessity or im- 
pulsion; but it has its origin, speaking more particularly of life, in a move- 
ment of the heart, which movement is called a sentiment. Therefore, 
since God is the object of religion, we must conclude that faith, which 
is the basis and the foundation of all religion, consists in a sentiment 
which originates from a need of the divine. This need of the divine, 
which is experienced only in special and favourable circumstances, cannot, 
of itself, appertain to the domain of consciousness; it is at first latent 
within the consciousness, or, to borrow a term from modern philosophy, 
in the subconsciousness, where also its roots lie hidden and undetected. 

Should anyone ask how it is that this need of the divine which man 


experiences within himself grows up into a religion, the Modernists reply — 


thus: Science and history, they say, are confined within two limits, the 
one external, namely, the visible world, the other internal, which is con- 
sciousness. When one or other of these boundaries has been reached, 
there can be no further progress, for beyond is the unknowable. In pres- 
ence of this wnknowable, whether it is outside man and beyond the visible 
world of nature, or lies hidden within in the subconsciousness, the need 
of the divine, according to the principles of Fidersm, excites in a soul 
with a propensity towards religion a certain special sentiment, without 
any previous advertence of the mind: and this sentiment possesses, 
implied within itself both as its own object and as its intrinsic cause, 
the reality of the divine, and in a way unites man with God. It is this 
sentiment to which Modernists give the name of faith, and this it is which 
they consider the beginning of religion. 

But we have not yet come to the end of their philosophy, or, to speak 
more accurately, their folly. For Modernism finds in this sentiment 
not faith only, but with and in faith, as they understand it, revelation, 
they say abides. For what more can one require for revelation? Is not 
that religious sentiment which is perceptible in the consciousness revelation, 
or at least the beginning of revelation? Nay, is not God Himself, as He 
manifests Himself to the soul, indistinctly it is true, in this same religious 
sense, revelation? And they add: Since God is both the object and 
the cause of faith, this revelation is at the same time of God and from 
God, that is, God is both the revealer and the revealed. 


Ee 
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Hence, Venerable Brethren, springs that ridiculous proposition of 

" a Modernists, that every religion, according to the different aspect 

_ mnder which it is viewed, must be considered as both natural and super- 

- matural. Hence it is that they make consciousness and revelation syn- 

tie Hence the law, according to which religious consciousness 
_is¥given as the universal rule, to be put on an equal footing with revela- 
tion, and to which all must submit, even the supreme authority « of the 
ae hurch, whether in its teaching capacity, or in that of legislator in the 
‘province of sacred liturgy or discipline. 


DEFORMATION OF RELIG‘OUS HISTORY THE CONSEQUENCE. 


. - * 
ry » 


However, in all this process, from which, according to the Modernists, 
faith and revelation spring, one point is to be particularly noted, for it 
i is of capital importance on account of the historico-critical corollaries 
which are deduced from it.—For the Unknowable they talk of does not 
present itself to faith as something solitary and isolated; but rather in 
~ .close conjunction with some phenomenon, which, though it belongs to 
_ the reaim of science and history, yet to some extent ‘oversteps their bounds. 
Such a phenomenon may be a. fact of nature containing within itself 
ee cthire mysterious; or it may be a man, whose character, actions 
_ and words cannot, apparently, be reconciled with the ordinary laws of 
_ history. Then faith, attracted by the Unknowable which is united with 
| \ the phenomenon, possesses itself of the whole phenomenon, and, as it 
' were, permeates it with its own life. From this two thmngs follow. The 
first is a sort of transfiquration of the phenomenon, by its elevation above 
- its own true conditions, by which it becomes more adapted to that form 
_ «of the divine which faith will infuse into it. The second is a kind of dis- 
_ figurement, which springs from the fact that faith, which has made the 
BE actnenon independent of the circumstances of place and time, at- 
_ tributes to it qualities which it has not; and this is true particularly of 
_ the phenomena of the past, and the older they are, the truer itis. From 
a ‘these two principles the Modernists deduce two laws, which, when united 
ewith a third which they have already got from agnosticism, constitute 
_ the foundation of historical criticism. We will take an illustration from 
the Person of Christ. In the person of Christ, they say, science and 
history encounter nothing that is not human. Therefore, in virtue of the 
first canon deduced from agnosticism, whatever there is in His history 
_ ‘suggestive of the divine, must be rejected. Then, according to the second 
- eanon, the historical Person of Christ was transfigured by faith; therefore 
_ everything that raises it above historical conditions must be removed. 
Lastly, the third canon, which lays down that the person of Christ has 
n disfigured by faith, requires that everything should be excluded, 
Didsods and words and all else that is not in ‘keeping with His character, 
circumstances and education, and with the place and time in which He 
lived. A strange style of reasoning, truly; but it is Modernist criticism. 
Therefore the religious sentiment, which through the agency of vital 
-immanence emerges from the lurking-places of the subconsciousness, is. 
the germ of all religion, and the explanation of everything that has been 
_-or eyer will be in any religion. This sentiment, which was at first only 
rudimentary and almost. formless, gradually matured, under the influence 
of that mysterious principle from which it originated, with the progress 


, 
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of human life, of which, as has been said, it is a form. This, then, is the: 


origin of all religion, even supernatural religion; it is only a development. 


of this religious sentiment. Nor is the Catholic religion an exception; 
it is quite on a level with the rest; for it was engendered, by the process. 
of wtal immanence, in the consciousness of Christ, who was a man of the: 


choicest nature, whose like has never been, nor will be-—Those who hear 


these audacious, these sacrilegious assertions, are simply shocked! And 


yet, Venerable Brethren, these are not merely the foolish babblings of | 
infidels. There are many Catholics, yea, and priests too, who say these: 


things openly; and they boast that they are going to reform the Church 
by these ravings! There is no question now of the old error, by which 
a sort of right to the supernatural order was claimed for the human nature. 
We have gone far beyond that: we have reached the point when it is. 
affirmed that our most holy religion, in the man Christ as in us, emanated 


from nature spontaneously and entirely. Than this there is surely nothing” 


more destructive of the whole supernatural order. Wherefore the Vatican. 
Council most justly decreed: ‘If anyone says that-man cannot be raised 
by God to a knowledge and perfection which surpasses nature, but that. 
he can and should, by his own efforts and by a constant development, 
attain finally to the possession of all truth and good, let him be anathema”” 
(De Revel., can. 38). 


THE ORIGIN OF DOGMAS. 


So far, Venerable Brethren, there has been no mention of the in- 
tellect. Still it also, according to the teaching of the Modernists, has. 
its part in the act of faith. And it is of importance to see how.—In that 
sentiment of which We have frequently spoken, since sentiment is not 


knowledge, God indeed presents Himself to man, but in a manner so” 
confused and indistinct that He can hardly be perceived by the believer. | 


Jt is therefore necessary that a ray of light should be cast upon this senti- 
ment, so that God may be clearly distinguished and set apart from it. 
This is the task of the intellect, whose office it is to reflect and to analyze, 
and by means of which man first transforms into mental pictures the vital 
phenomena which arise within him, and then expresses them in words. 
Hence the common saying of Modernists: that the religious man must 
ponder his faith.—The intellect, then, encountering this sentiment directs 
itself upon it, and produces in it a work resembling that of a painter who 
restores and gives new life to a picture that has perished with age. The 
simile is that of one of the leaders of Modernism. The operation of the 
intellect in this work is a double one: first, by a natural and spontaneous: 
act it expresses its concept in a simple, ordinary statement; then, on 
reflection and deeper consideration, or, as they say, by elaborating tts 
thought, it expresses the idea in secondary propusitions, which are derived 
from the first, but are more perfect and distinct. These secondary pro- 
positions, if they finally receive the approval of the supreme magistertum 
of the Church, constitute dogma. 

Thus, We have reached one of the principal points in the Modernists’ 
system, namely, the origin and the nature of dogma. Tor they place 


the origin of dogma in those primitive and simple formulae, which, under 


a certain aspect, are necessary to faith; for revelation, to be truly such, 
requires the clear manifestation of God in the consciousness. But dogma. 
itself, they apparently hold, is contained in the secondary formulae. 
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To ascertain the nature of dogma, we must first find the relation 
which exists between the religious formulas and the religious sentiment. 

This will be readily perceived by him who realises that these formulas 
have no other purpose than to furnish the believer with a means of giving 
an account of his faith to himself. These formulas therefore stand mid- 
way between the believer and his faith; in their relation to the faith, 
they are the inadequate expression of its object, and are usually called 
__ symbols; in their relation to the believer, they are mere instruments. 


Irs Evouvu'riIon. 


Hence it is quite impossible to maintain that they express absolute 
truth: for, in so far as they are symbols, they are the images of truth, and 
so must be adapted to the religious sentiment in its relation to man; and 
as instruments, they are the vehicles of truth, and must therefore in their 
turn be adapted to man in his relation to the religious sentiment. But 
the object of the religious sentinent, since it embraces the absolute, possesses 
an infinite variety of aspects, of which now one, now another, may present 
itself. In like manner, he who believes may pass through different phases. 
_ Consequently, the formule too, which we call dogmas, must be subject 
to these vicissitudes, and are, thererore, liable to change. Thus the way 
is open to the intrinsic evolution of dogma. An immense collection of 
sophisms this, that ruins and destroys all religion. Dogma is not only 
able, but ought to evolve aid to be changed. This is strongly affirmed 
by the Modernists, and as clearly flows from their principles. For amongst 
the chief points of their teaching is this which they deduce from the prin- 
ciple of wtal immanence; that religious formulas, to be really religious 
and not merely theological speculations, ought to be living and to live 
the life of the religious sentiment. This is not to be understood in the 
sense that these formulas, especially if merely imaginative, were to be 
made for the religious sentiment; it has no more to do with their origin 
than with number or quality; what is necessary is that the religious sen- 
 timent, which, when needful, introduced some modifications, should vitally 
assimilate them. In other words, it is necessary that the primitive formula 
be accepted and sanctioned by the heart; and similarly the subsequent 
work from which spring the secondary formulas must proceed under the 
“guidance of the heart. Hence it comes that these formulas, to be living, 
should be, and should remain, adapted to the faith and to him who be- 
lieves. Wherefore if for any reason this adaptation should cease to exist, 
they lose their first meaning and accordingly must be changed. And 
since the character and lot of dogmatic formulas is so precarious, there 
is no room for surprise that Modernists regard them so lightly and in 
such open disrespect. And so they audaciously charge the Church both 
with taking the wrong road from inability to distinguish the religious 
and moral sense ot formulas from their surface meaning, and with clinging 
tenaciously and vainly to meaningless formulas whilst religion is allowed 
to go to ruin. Blind that they are, and leaders oj the blund, inflated with 
a boastful science, they have reached that pitch of folly where they per- 
vert the eternal concept ot truth and the true nature of the religious 
sentiment; with that new system of theirs they are seen to be under the 
sway of a blind and unchecked passion for novelty, thinking not at all of 
- finding some solid foundation of truth, but despising the holy and apostolic 
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traditions, they embrace other vain, futile, uncertain doctrines, condemned’ 
by the Church, on which, vn the height of their vanity, they think they can- 
rest and maintain truth ttself. 


THe MopERNIST AS BELIEVER: INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCRE AND RELIGIOUS: 
CERTITUDE. 


Thus far, Venerable Brethren, of the Modernist considered as Phil-- 
osopher. Now if we proceed to consider him as Believer, seeking to know 
how the Believer, according to Modernism, is differentiated from the 
Philosopher, it must be observed that although the Philusopher recognises: 
as the object of faith the divine reality, still this reality is not to be found 
but in the heart of the Believer, as being an object of sentiment and af- 
firmation; and therefore confined within the sphere of phenomena; but 
as to whether it exists outside that sentiment and affirmation is a matter~ 
which in no way concerns the Philosopher. For the Modernist Believer, 
on the contrary, it is an established and certain fact that the divine reality 
does really exist in itself and quite independently of the person who be- 
lieves in it. If you ask on what foundation this assertion of the Believer~ 
rests, they answer: In the experrence of the individual. On this head 
the Modernists differ from the Rationalists only to fall into the opinion 
of the Protestants and pseudo-Mystics. This is their manner of putting 
the question: In the religious sentiment one must recognise a kind of — 
intuition of the heart which puts man in immediate contact with the very 
reality of God, and infuses such a persuasion of God’s existence and His: 
action both within and without man as to excel greatly any scientific 
conviction. They assert, therefore, the existence of a real experience,. 
and one of a kind that surpasses all rational experience. IEf this experience: 
is denied hy some, like the rationalists, it arises from the fact that such 
persons are unwilling to put themselves in the moral state which is neces-- _ 

sary to produce it. It is this experience which, when a person acquires: 
it, makes him properly and truly a believer. 

How far off we are here from Catholic teaching we have already 
seen in the decree of the Vatican Council. We shall see later how, with 
such theories, added to the other errors already mentioned, the way is. 
opened wide tor atheisin. Here it is well to note that, given this doctrine’ 
of experrence united with the other doctrine of symbolism, every religion,. 
even that of paganism, must be held to be true. What is to prevent 
such experiences from being met with in every religion? In fact that. 
they are to be found is asserted by not a few. And with what right will 
Modernists deny the truth of an experience affirmed by a follower of Islam?” 
With what right can they claim true experiences for Catholics alone?’ 
Indeed Modernists do not deny but actually adimit, some confusedly,. 
others in the most open manner, that all religions are true. That they 
cannot feel otherwise is clear. For on what ground according to their- 
theories, could falsity be predicated of any religion whatscever? It. 
must be certainly on one of these two: either on account of the falsity 
of the religious sentiment or on account of the falsity of the formula pro-- 
nounced by the mind. Now the religious sentiment, although it may be- 
more perfect or less perfect, is always one and the same; and the intel-- 
lectual formula, in order to be true, has but to respond to thé reliqious- 
sentiment and to the Believer, whatever be the intellectual capacity of: 


1Gregory XVI., Encycl. Singulari Nos, 7 Kal. Jul. 1834. 
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the latter. In the conflict between different religions, the most that Mod- 
ernists can maintain is that the Catholic religion has more truth because it 
is more living and that it deserves with more reason the name of Christian 
because it corresponds more fully with the origins ot Christianity. That 
these consequences flow from the premisses will not seem unnatural to 
anybody. Tut what is amazing is that there are Catholics and priests 
who, We would fain believe, abhor such enormities yet act as if they fully 
approved of them. For they heap such praise and hestow such public 
honour on the teachers of these errors as to give rise to the helief that 
their admiration is not meant merely for the persons, who are perhaps 
not devoid of a certain merit, but rather for the errors which these persons: 
openly profess and which they do all in their power to propagate. 


Reticgious EXPERIENCE AND TRADITION. 


But this doctrine of experience is also under another aspect entirely 
contrary to Catholic truth. It is extended and applied to tradition, as: 
hitherto understood by the Church, and destroys it. By the Modernists- 
tradition is understood as a communication to others, through preaching 
by means of the intellectual formula, of an original experience. To this 
formula, in addition to its representative value, they attribute a species 
of suggestive efficacy which acts both in the person who believes to stimu- 
late the religious sentiment should it happen to have grown sluggish 
and to renew the experience once required, and in those who do not yet 
believe to awake for the first time the religious sentiment in them and to: 
produce the experience. In this way is religious experience propagated: 
among the peoples; and not merely among contemporaries by preaching, 
but among future generations both by, books and by oral transmission 
from one to another. Sometimes this communication of religious ex- 
perience takes root and thrives, at other times it withers at once and dies. 
For the Modernists to live is a proof of truth, since for them life and truth: 
are one and the sanie thing. Hence again it is given to us to infer that 


_ all existing religions are equally true, for otherwise they would not live.. 


FAITH AND SCIENCE. 


Having reached this point, Venerable Brethren, we have sufficient 
material in hand to enable us to see the relations which Modernists estab- 
lish between faith and science, including history also under the name of 
science. And in the first place it is to be held that the object of the one 
is quite extraneous to and separate from the object of the other. For 
faith occupies itself solely with something which science declares to be 
unknowable for it. Hence each has a separate field assigned to it: science: 
is entirely concerned with the reality of phenomena, into which faith 
does not enter at all; faith on the contrary concerns itself with the divine 
reality which is entirely unknown to science. Thus the conclusion is: 
reached that there can never be any dissension between faith and science, 
for if each keeps on its own ground they can never meet and therefore 
never be in contradiction. And if it be objected that in the visible world 
there are some things which appertain to faith, such as the human life 
ot Christ, the Modernists reply by denying this. For though such things 
come within the category of phenomena, still in as far as they are lived’ 
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‘by faith and in the way already described have been by faith transfigured 
and disfigured, they have been removed from the world of sense and trans- 
lated to become material for the divine. Hence should it be further 
asked whether Christ has wrought real miracles, and made real prophecies, 
whether He rose truly from the dead and ascended into heaven, the an- 
‘swer of agnostic science will be in the negative and the answer of faith 
in the affirmative—yet there will not be, on that account, any conflict 
between them. For it will be denied by the philosopher as philosopher, 
‘speaking to philosophers and considering Christ only in His historical 
reality; and it will be affirmed by the believer, speaking to believers 
Ean TTe the life of Christ as lived again by the faith and in the 
aith. 


Farta SuByEctT TO SCIENCE. 


Yet, it would be a great mistake to suppose that, given these theories, 
‘one is authorised to believe that faith and science are independent of one 
another. On the side of science the independence is indeed complete, 
but it is quite different with regard to faith, which is subject to science 
not on one but on three grounds. For in the first place it must be observed 
that in every religious fact, when you take away the divine reality and 
the expervence of it which the believer possesses, everything else, and 
especially the religious formulas of it, belongs to the sphere of phenomena 
and therefore falls under the control of science. Let the believer leave 
the world if he will, but so long as he remains in it he must continue, 
whether he like it or not, to be subject to the laws, the observation, the 
judgments of science and of history. Further, when it is said that God 
is the object of faith alone, the statement refers only to the divine reality 
not to the idea of God. The latter also is subject to science which while 
it philosophises in what is called the logical order soars also to the ab- 
‘solute and the ideal. It is therefore the right of philosophy and of science 
to form conclusions concerning the idea of God, to direct it in its evolution 
and to purify it of any extraneous elements which may become confused 
with it. Finally, man does not suffer a dualism to exist in him, and 
the believer theretore feels within him an impelling need so to harmonise 


faith with science, that it may never oppose the general conception which 


science sets forth concerning the universe. 

Thus it is evident that science is to be entirely independent of faith, 
while on the other hand, and notwithstanding that they are supposed to 
be strangers to each other, faith is made subject to science. All this, 
Venerable Brothers, is in formal opposition with the teachings of Our 
Predecessor, Pius IX., where he lays it down that: In matters of religion 
au rs the duty of philosophy not to command but to serve, not to prescribe what 
as to be believed but to embrace what is to be believed with reasonable obedvence, 
not to scrutinise the depths of the mysteries of God but to venerate them de- 
voully and humbly. 

The Modernists completely invert the parts, and to them may be 
applied the words of another Predecessor of Ours, Grgeory IX., addressed 
to some theologians of his time: Some among you, inflated like bladders 
with the spirit of vanity strive by profane novelties to cross the boundaries 
fixed by the Fathers, twistvng the sense of the heavenly pages. ..to the philo- 
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sophical teaching of the rationals, not for the profit of their hearers but to make 
a show of science...these, seduced by strange and eccentric doctrines, make 
the head of the tail and force the queen to serve the servant. 


Tue Meruops oF MoDERNISTS. 


This becomes still clearer to anybody who studies the conduct of 
Modernists, which is in perfect harmony with their teachings. In their 
writings and addresses they seem not unfrequently to advocate now one 
' doctrine now another so that one would be disposed to regard them as 
vague and doubtful. But there is a reason for this, and it is to be found 
in their ideas as to the mutual separation of science and faith. Hence 
in their books you find some things which might well be expressed by a 
Catholic, but in the next page you find other things which might have 
been dictated by a rationalist. When they write history they make 
no mention of the divinity of Christ, but when they are in the pulpit 
they profess it clearly; again, when they write history they pay no heed 
to the Fathers and the Councils. but when they catechise the people, 
they cite them respectfully. In the same way they draw their distinctions 
between theological and pastoral exegesis and scientific and historical 
exegesis. So, too, acting on the principle that science in no way depends 
upon faith, when they treat of philosophy, history, criticism, . feeling 
no horror at treading in the footsteps of Luther,‘ they are wont to 
display a certain contempt for Catholic doctrines, for the Holy Fathers, 
for the Ecumenical Councils, for the ecclesiastical magisterium; and 
should they be rebuked for this, they complain that they are being de- 
prived of their liberty. Lastly, guided by the theory that faith must be 
subject to science, they continuously and openly criticise the Church 
because of her sheer obstinacy in refusing to submit and accommodate 
her dogmas to the opinions of philosophy; while they, on their side, 
after having blotted out the old theology, endeavour to introduce a new 
theology which shall follow the vagaries of their philosophers. 


Tur Mopernist as THEOLOGIAN: His PrincipLes, IMMANENCE AND 
SYMBOLISM. 


And thus, Venerable Brethren, the road is open for us to study the 
Modernists in the theological arena—a difficult task, yet one that may 
be disposed of briefly. The end to be attained is the conciliation of faith 
with science, always, however, saving the primacy of science over faith. 
In this branch the Modernist theologian avails himself of exactly the same: 
principles which we have seen employed by the Modernist philosopher, 
and applies them to the believer: the principles of wmmanence and sym- 
bolism. ‘The process is an extremely simple one. The philosopher has 
declared: The principle of faith ts immanent; the believer has 
added: This principle is God; and the theologian draws the conclusion: 
God is immanent in man. Thus we have theological immanence. So too, 


8Ep. ad Magistros theol. Paris. non. Jul. 1224. 

‘Prop. 29 damn. a Leone X. Bull. Exsurge Domine 16 maii 1520. Via nobis 
facta est enervandi auctoritatem Conciliorum, et libere contradicendi eorum gestis, et 
iudicandi eorum decreta, et confidenter confitendi quidquid verum videtur, sive probatum. 
juerit, sive reprobatum a quocumque Concilio. 
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the philosopher regards as certain that the representations of the objec 
of faith are merely symbolical; the believer has affirmed that the object 
-of jaith is God in Himself; and the theologian proceeds to affirm that: 
The representations of the divine reality are symbolical. And thus we have 
theological symbolism. 'Truly enormous errors both, the pernicious char- 
acter of which will be seen clearly from an examination of their conse- 
‘quences. for, to begin with symbolism, since symbols are but. symbols 
in regard to their objects and only instruments in regard to the believer, 
it is necessary first of all, according to the teachings of the Modernists, 
‘that the believer do not lay too much stress on the formula, but avail himself 
--of it only with the scope of uniting himself to the absolute truth which 
the formula at once reveals and conceals, that: is to say, endeavours to 
express but without succeeding in doing so. They would also have the 
believer avail himself of the formulas only in as far as they are useful 
to him, for they are given to be a help and not a hindrance; with proper 
regard, however, for the social respect due to formulas which the public 
magisterium has deemed suitable for expressing the common consciousness 
until such time as the same magisterium provide otherwise. Concerning 
ummanence it is not easy to determine what Modernists mean by it, for 
their own opinions on the subject vary. Some understand it in the sense 
that God working in man is more intimately present in him than man 
is in even himself, and this conception, if properly understood, is free 
from reproach. Others hold that the divine action is one with the action 
-of nature, as the action of the first cause is one with the action of the 
‘secondary cause, and this would destroy the supernatural order. Others, 
finally, explain it in a way which savours of pantheism and this, in truth, 
is the sense which tallies best with the rest of their doctrines. 

With this principle of immanence is connected another which may 
be called the principle of divine permanence. It differs from the first 
in much the same way as the private experience differs from the experience 
‘transmitted by tradition. An example will illustrate what is meant, 
and this example is offered by the Church and the Sacraments. The 
‘Church and the Sacraments, they say, are not to be regarded as having 
been instituted by Christ Himself. This is forbidden by agnosticism, 
which sees in Christ nothing more than a man whose religious conscious- 
ness has been, like that of all men, formed by degrees; it is also forbidden | 
by the law of immanence which rejects what they call external application; 
it is further forbidden by the law of evolution which requires for the 
development of the germs a certain time and a certain series of cireum- 
‘stances; it is, finally, forbidden by history, which shows that such in 
fact has been the course of things. Still it is to be held that both Church 
-and Sacraments have been founded mediately by Christ. But how? In 
this way: All Christian consciences were, they affirm, in a manner vir-. 
tually included in the conscience of Christ as the plant is included in the 
‘seed. But as the shoots live the life of the seed, so, too, all Christians 
are to be said to live the life of Christ. But the life of Christ is according 
to faith, and so, too, is the life of Christians. And since this life produced, 
in the course of ages, both the Church and the Sacraments, it is quite 
right to say that their origin is from Christ and is divine. In the same 
way they prove that the Scriptures and the dogmas are divine. And 
‘thus the Modernistic theology may be said to be complete. No great 
thing, in truth, but more than enough for the theologian who professes 
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that the conclusions of science must always, and in all things, be respected... 
The application of these theories to the other points We shall proceed 
to expound, anybody may easily make for himself. | 


DOGMA AND THE SACRAMENTS. 


Thus far We have spoken of the origin and nature of faith. But 
as faith has many shoots, and chief among them the Church, dogma, 
worship, the Books which we call “‘Sacred,” of these also we must know 
what is taught by the Modernists. To begin with dogma, we have already 
indicated its origin and nature. Dogma is born of the species of impulse: 
or necessity by virtue of which the believer is constrained to elaborate 
his religious thought so as to render it clearer for himself and others. 
This elaboration consists entirely in the process of penetrating and re- 
fining the primitive jormula, not indeed in itself and according to logical 
development, but as required by circumstances, or vitally, as the Modernists 
more abstrusely put it. Hence it happens that around the primitive 
formula secondary formulas gradually continue to be formed, and these 
subsequently grouped into bodies of doctrine, or into doctrinal construc- 
tions as they prefer to call them,.and further sanctioned by the public 
magisterium as responding to the common consciousness, are called dogma. 
Dogma is to be carefully distinguished from the speculation of theologians: 
which, although not alive with the life of dogma, are not without their: 
utility as serving to harmonise religion with science and remove opposition 
between the two, in such a way as to throw light from without on religion, 
and it may be even to prepare the matter for future dogma. Concerning 
worship there would not be much to be said, were it not that under this 
head are comprised the Sacraments, concerning which the Modernists: 
fall into the gravest errors. For them the Sacraments are the resultant 
of a double need—for, as we have seen, everything in their system is: 
explained by inner impulses or necessities. In the present case, the: 
first need is that of giving some manifestation to religion; the second 
is that of propagating it, which could not be done without some sensible 
form and consecrating acts, and these are called sacraments. But for: 
the Modernists the Sacraments are mere symbols or signs, though not 
devoid of a certain efficacy—an efficacy, they tell us, like that of certain 
phrases vulgarly described as having ‘‘caught on,” inasmuch as they 
have become the vehicle for the diffusion of certain great ideas which 
strike the public mind. What the phrases are to the ideas, that the: 
Sacraments are to the religious sentiment—that and nothing more. The 
Modernists would be speaking more clearly were they to affirm that the 
Sacraments are instituted solely to foster the faith—but this is condemned 
by the Council of Trent: J} anyone say that these sacraments are instituted 
solely to foster the faith, let him be anathema. 


Tue Hony ScRIPTURES. 


We have already touched upon the nature and origin of the Sacred. 
Books. According to the principles of the Modernists they may be rightly 
described as a collection of experiences, not indeed of the kind that may 
come to anybody, but those extraordinary and striking ones which have: 
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happened in any religion. And this is precisely what they teach about — 


cour books of the Old and New Testament. But to suit their own theories 
they note with remarkable ingenuity that, although experience is some- 
thing belonging to the present, still it may derive its material from the 
past and the future alike, inasmuch as the believer by memory lives the 
past over again after the manner of the present, and lives the future already 


‘by anticipation. This explains how it is that the historical and apoc-’ 


alyptical books are included among the Sacred Writings. God does 
indeed speak in these books—through the medium of the believer, but 
-only, according to Modernistic theology, by vital immanence and per- 
manence. Do we inquire concerning inspiration? Inspiration, they 
reply, is distinguished only by its vehemence from that impulse which 
-stimulates the believer to reveal the faith that is in him by words or writing. 
It is something like what happens in poetical inspiration, of which it has 
been said: There is a God in us, and when he stirreth he sets us afire. 
And it is precisely in this sense that God is said to be the origin of the 
inspiration of the Sacred Books. The Modernists affirm, too, that there 
is nothing in these books which is not inspired. In this respect some 
might be disposed to consider them as more orthodox than certain other 
‘moderns who somewhat restrict inspiration, as, for instance, in what 
have been put forward as tacit citations. But it is all mere juggling of 
words. For if we take the Bible, according to the tenets of agnosticism, 
tobe a human work, made by men for men, but allowing the theologian 
to proclaim that it is divine by immanence, what room is there left in it 
for inspiration? General inspiration in the Modernist sense it is easy to 
find, but of inspiration in the Catholic sense there is not a trace. 


THE CHURCH. 


A wider field for comment is opened when you come to treat of the 
-yagaries devised by the Modernist school concerning the Church. You 
must start with the supposition that the Church has its birth in.a double, 


need, the need of the individual believer, especially if he has had some | 


original and special experience, to communicate his faith to others, and 
the need of the mass, when the faith has become common to many, to 


form itself into a society and to guard, increase, and propagate the common , 


good. What, then, is the Church? It is the product of the collective 
conscience, that is to say of the society of individual consciences which 
‘by virtue of the principle of vital permanence, all depend on one first be- 
liever, who for Catholics is Christ. Now every society needs a directing 
authority to guide its members towards the common end, to conserve 
prudently the elements of cohesion which in a religious society are doc- 
‘trine and worship. Hence the triple authority in the Catholic Church, 
disciplinary, dogmatic, liturgical. The nature of this authority is to be 
gathered from its origin, and its rights and duties from its nature. In 
‘past times it was a common error that authority came to the Church 
from without, that is to say directly from God; and it was then rightly 
held to be autocratic. But this conception has now grown obsolete. For 
in the same way as the Church is a vital emanation of the collectivity of 
-consciences, so too authority emanates vitally from the Church itself. 
Authority, therefore, like the Church, has its origin in the religious con- 
-gcience, and, that being so, is subject to it. Should it disown this de- 
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pendence it becomes a tyranny. For we are living in an age when the 
sense of liberty has reached its fullest development, and when the public 
conscience has in the civil order introduced popular government. Now 
there are not two consciences in man, any more than there are two lives. 
It is for the ecclesiastical authority, therefore, to shape itself to democratic: 
forms, unless it wishes to provoke and foment an intestine conflict in the 
consciences of mankind. The penalty of refusal is disaster. For it is: 
madness to think that the sentiment of liberty, as it is now spread abroad, 
can surrender. Were it forcibly confined and held in bonds, terrible: 
would be its outburst, sweeping away at once both Church and religion. 
Such is the situation for the Modernists, and their one great anxiety is,. 
in consequence, to find a way of conciliation between the authority of. 
the Church and the liberty of believers. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATR. 


But it is not with its own members alone that the Church must come: 
to an amicable arrangement—hesides its relations with those within, it 
has others outside. The Church does not occupy the world all by itself; 
there are other societies in the world, with which it must necessarily have . 
contact and relations. The rights and duties of the Church towards 
civil societies must, therefore, be determined, and determined, of course,. 
by its own nature as it has been already described. The rules to be applied 
in this matter are those which have been laid down for science and faith,. 
though in the latter case the question is one of objects while here we have 
one of ends. In the same way, then, as faith and science are strangers” 
to each other by reason of the diversity of their objects, Church and State: 
are strangers by reason of the diversity of their ends, that of the Church 
being spiritual while that of the State is temporal. Formerly it was: 
possible to subordinate the temporal to the spiritual and to speak of some: 
questions as mixed, allowing to the Church the position of queen and 
mistress in all such, because the Church was then regarded as having been 
instituted immediately by God as the author of the supernatural order. 
But this doctrine is to-day repudiated alike by philosophy and history. 
The State must, therefore, be separated from the Church, and the Catholic: 
from the citizen. Every Catholic, from the fact that he is also a citizen, 
has the right and the duty to work for the common good in the way he 
thinks best, without troubling himself about the authority of the Church,. 
without paying any heed to its wishes, its counsels, its orders—nay, even 
in spite of its reprimands. To trace out and prescribe for the citizen 
any line of conduct, on any pretext whatsoever, is to be guilty of an abuse: 
of ecclesiastical authority, against which one is bound to act with all 
one’s might. The principles from which these doctrines spring have: 
been solemnly condemned by our predecessor Pius VI. in his Constitution 
Auctorem fidei.® 


®Prop. 2. Propositio, quae statuit, potestatem a Deo datam Ecclesiae ut com~ 
municaretur Pastoribus, qui sunt eius ministri pro salute animarum; sic intellecta,. 
ut a communitate fidelium in Pastores derivetur ecclesiastict ministerit ac regiminis: 
potestas: haeretica.—Prop. 3. Insuper, quae statuit Romanum Pontificem esse caput 
ministeriale; sic explicata ut Romanus Pontifex non a Christo in persona beati Petri, 
sed ab Ecclesia potestatem ministerii accipiat, qua velut Petri successor, verus Christi 
vicarius ac totius Ecclesiae caput pollet in universa Ecclesia: haeretica. 
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Tue MAGISTERIUM OF THE CHURCH. 


But it is not enough for the Modernist school that the State should 
‘be separated from the Church. For as faith is to be subordinated to 
-science, as far as phenomenal elements are concerned, so too in temporal 
matters the Church must be subject to the State. They do not say this 
openly as yet—but they will say it when they wish to be logical on this 
head. For given the principle that in temporal matters the State pos- 
‘sesses absolute mastery, it will follow that when the believer, not fully 
satisfied with his merely internal acts of religion, proceeds to external 
-acts, such for instance as the administration or reception of the sacraments, 
these will fall under the control of the State. What will then become 
of ecclesiastical authority, which can only be exercised by external acts? 
Obviously it will be completely under the dominion of the State. It is 
ithis inevitable consequence which impels many among liberal Protestants 
‘to reject all external worship, nay, all external religious community, 
-and makes them advocate what they call, individual religion. If the 
Modernists have not yet reached this point, they do ask the Church in 
the meanwhile to be good enough to follow spontaneously where they 
lead her and adapt herself to the civil forms in vogue. Such are their 
ideas about discplinary authority. But far more advanced and far more 
pernicious are their teachings on doctrinal and dogmatic authority. This 
is their conception of the magisterium of the Church: No religious society, 
ithey say, can be a real unit unless the religious conscience of its members 
‘be one, and one also the formula which they adopt. But this double 
unity requires a kind of common mind whose office is to find and determine 
‘the formula that corresponds best with the common conscience, and. it 
-must have moreover an authority sufficient to enable it to impose on 
the community the formula which has been decided upon. From the 
‘combination and, as it were, fusion of these two elements, the common 
mind which draws up the formula and the authority which imposes it, 
-arises, according to the Modernists, the notion of the ecclesiastical mag- 
isterium. And as this magisterium springs, in its last analysis, from 
‘the individual consciences and possesses its mandate of public utility 
for their benfit, it follows that the ecclesiastical magisterium must be 
“subordinate to them, and should therefore take democratic forms. To 
prevent individual consciences from revealing freely and openly the — 
impulses they feel, to hinder criticism from impelling dogmas towards 
their necessary evolutions—this is not a legitimate use but an abuse of 
a power given for the public utility. So too a due method and measure 
must be observed in the exercise of authority. To condemn and pre- 
‘scribe a work without the knowledge of the author, without hearing his 
-explanations, without discussion, assuredly savours of tyranny. And 
thus, here again a way must be found to save the full rights of authority 
on the one hand and of liberty on the other. In the meanwhile the proper 
course for the Catholic will be to proclaim publicly his profound respect 
for authority—and continue to follow his own bent. Their general di- 
rections for the Church may be put in this way: Since the end of the 
‘Church is entirely spiritual, the religious authority should strip itself 
-of all that external pomp which adorns it in the eyes of the public. And 
here they forget that while religion is essentially for the soul, it is not 
-exclusively for the soul, and that the honour paid to authority is reflected 
‘back on Jesus Christ who instituted it. 
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oo Tuer Evo.ution oF Doctrine. 
To finish with this whole question of faith and its shoots, it remains 
- -to be seen, Venerable Brethren, what the Modernists have to say about 
their development. First of all they lay down the general principle that 
in a living religion everything is subject to change, and must in fact change, 
_ and in this way they pass to what may be said to be, among the chief 
_.of their doctrines, that of Evolution. To the laws of evolution everything 
is subject—dogma, Church, worship, the Books we revere as sacred, even 
faith itself, and the penalty of disobedience is death. The enunciation 
_of this principle will not astonish anybody who bears in mind what the 
Modernists have had to say about each of these subjects. Having laid 
down this law of evolution, the Modernists themselves teach us how it 
works out. And first with regard to faith. The primitive form of faith, 
they tell us, was rudimentary and common to all men alike, for it had 
its origin in human nature and human life. Vital evolution brought with 
it progress, not by the accretion of new and purely adventitious forms 
from without, but by an increasing penetration of the religious sentiment 
in the conscience. This progress was of two kinds: negative, by the elim- 
ination of all foreign elements, such, for example, as the sentiment of 
family or nationality; and positive by that intellectual and moral refining 
_.of man, by means of which the idea was enlarged and enlightened while 
the religious sentiment. became more elevated and more intense. For 
the progress of faith no other causes are to be assigned than those which 
- are adduced to explain its origin. But to them must be added those 
religious geniuses whom we call prophets, and of whom Christ was the 
greatest; both because in their lives and their words there was something 
mysterious which faith attributed to the divinity, and because it fell to 
their lot to have new and original experiences fully in harmony with 
the needs of their time. The progress of dogma is due chiefly to the ob- 
-stacles which faith has to surmount, to the enemies it has to vanquish, 
to the contradictions it has to repel. Add to this a perpetual striving 
to penetrate ever more profoundly its own mysteries. Thus, to omit 
other examples, has it happened in the case of Christ: in Him that divine 
something which’ faith admitted in Him expanded in such a way that 
He was at last held to be God. The chief stimulus of evolution in the 
domain of worship consists in the need of adapting itself to the uses and 
customs of peoples, as well as the need of availing itself of the value which 
 eertain acts have acquired by long usage. Finally, evolution in the 
Church itself is fed by the need of accommodating itself to historical 
conditions and of harmonising itself with existing forms of society. Such 
-is religious evolution in detail. And here, before proceeding further, 
wwe would have you note well this whole theory of necessities and needs, 
_ for it is at the root of the entire system of the Modernists, and it is upon 
it that they will erect that famous method of theirs called the historical. 
| Still continuing the consideration of the evolution of doctrine, it is 
to be noted that Evolution is due no doubt to those stimulants styled 
needs, but, if left to their action alone, it would run a great risk of bursting 
the bounds of tradition, and thus, turned aside from its primitive vital 
_ principle, would lead to ruin instead of progress. Hence, studying more 
_ closely the ideas of the Modernists, evolution is described as resulting 
from the conflict of two forces, one of them tending towards progress, 
- the other towards conservation. The conserving force in the Church 
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is tradition, and tradition is represented by religious authority, and this 
both by right and in fact; for by right it is in the very nature of authority 
to protect tradition, and, in fact, for authority, raised as it is above the 
contingencies of life, feels hardly, or not at all, the spurs of progress. The 
progressive force, on the contrary, which responds to the inner needs: 
lies in the individual consciences and ferments there—especially in such 
of them as are in most intimate contact with life. Note here, Venerable 
Brethren, the appearance already of that most pernicious doctrine which. 
would make of the laity a factor of progress in the Church. Now it is: 
by a species of compromise between the forces of conservation and of 
progress, that is to say between authority and individual consciences, 
that changes and advances take place. The individual consciences of 
some of them act on the collective conscience, which brings pressure to: 
bear on the depositaries of authority, until the latter consent to a com- 
promise, and, the pact being made, authority sees to its maintenance. 

With all this in mind, one understands how it is that the Modernists: 
express astonishment when they are reprimanded or punished. What. 
is imputed to them as a fault they regard -as a sacred duty.. Being in 
intimate contact with consciences they know better than anybody else, 
and certainly better than the ecclesiastical authority, what needs exist— 
nay, they embody them, so to speak, in themselves. Having a voice 
and a pen they use both publicly, for this is their duty. Let authority 
rebuke them as much as it pleases—they have their own conscience on 
their side and an intimate experience which tells them with certainty 
that what they deserve is not blame but praise. Then they reflect that, 
after all there is no progress without a battle and no battle without its: 
victim, and victims they are willing to be like the prophets and Christ 
Himself. They have no bitterness in their hearts against the authority 
which uses them roughly, for after all it is only doing its duty as authority. 
Their sole grief is that it remains deaf to their warnings, because delay 
multiplies the obstacles which impede the progress of souls, but the hour 
will most surely come when there will be no further chance for tergiversa- 
tion, for if the laws of evolution may be checked for a while they cannot. 
be ultimately destroyed. And so they go their way, reprimands and 
condemnations notwithstanding, masking an incredible audacity under 
a mock semblance of humility. While they make a show of bowing 
their heads, their hands and minds are more intent than ever on carrying: 
out their purposes. And this policy they follow willingly and wittingly,. 
both because it is part of their svstem that authority is to be stimulated. 
but not dethroned, and because it is necessary for them to remain within. 
the ranks of the Church in order that they may gradually transform the: 
collective conscience—thus unconsciously avowing that the common 
conscience is not with them, and that they have no right to claim to be 
its interpreters. 

Thus then, Venerable Brethren, for the Modernists, both as authors: 
and propagandists, there is to be nothing stable, nothing immutable 
in the Church. Nor indeed are they without precursors in their doctrines,. 
for it was of these that Our Predecessor Pius IX. wrote: These enemies 
of divine revelation extol human progress to the skies, and with rash and 
sacrilegious daring would have it introduced into the Catholic religion as: 
af this religion were not the work of God but of man, or some kind of philo--* 
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bject of revelation and dogma in particular, the doctrine of the Mod- 
__ernists offers nothing new—we find it condemned in the Sylllabus of Pius 
_ IX., where it is enunciated in these terms: Dvivine revelation 1s umperject, 
and therefore subject to continual and indefinite progress, corresponding 
with the progress of human reason;’ and condemned still more solemnly 
in the Vatican Council: The doctrine of the jaith which God has revealed 
has not been proposed to human intelligences to be perfected by them as 2 
were a philosophical system, but as a divine deposit entrusted to the Spouse 
of Christ to be faithfully guarded and infallibly interpreted. Hence the 
sense, too, of the sacred dogmas is that which our Holy Mother the Church 
has once declared, nor is this sense ever to be abandoned on plea or pretext 
of a more profound comprehension of the truth. Nor is the develop- 
ment of our knowledge, even concerning the faith, impeded by this pro- 
- nouncement—on the contrary it is aided and promoted. For the same 
~ Council continues: Let intelligence and scence and wisdom, therefore, 
increase and progress abundantly and vigorously in individuals and in 
the mass, in the believer and in the whole Church, throughout the ages and 
the centurres—but only in rts own kind, that is, according to the same dogma, 
the same sense, the same acceptation.” 


| 
a os are discovery susceptible of perfection by hwman efforts... On the 


Tur MopERNIST AS HISTORIAN AND CRITIC. 


After having studied the Modernist as philosopher, believer, and 
theologian, it now remains for us to consider him as historian, critic, 
apologist, reformer. 
-, Some Modernists, devoted to historical studies, seem to be greatly 
afraid of being taken for philosophers. About philosophy, they tell you, 
they know nothing whatever—and in this they display remarkable astute- 
ness, for they are particularly anxious not tu be suspected of being preju- 
diced in favour of philosophical theories which would lay them open 
to the charge of not being objective, to use the word in vogue. And yet 
the truth is that their history and their criticism are saturated with their 
philosophy, and that their historico-critical conclusions are the natural 
fruit of their philosophical principles. This will be patent to anybody 
_ who reflects. Their three first laws are contained in those three prin- 
ciples of their philosophy already dealt with: the principle of agnosticism, 
the principle of the transfiguration of things by faith, and the principle 
which We have called of disfiguration. ‘Let us see what consequences 
_ flow from each of them. Agnosticism tells us that history, like every 
other science, deals entirely with phenomena, and the consequence is 
_ that God, and every intervention of God in human affairs, is to be rele- 
gated to the domain of faith as belonging to it alone. In things where a 
_ double element, the divine and the human, mingles, in Christ, for example, 
or the Church, or the sacraments, or the many other objects of the same 
kind, a division must be made and the human element assigned to history 
while the divine will go to faith. Hence we have that distinction, so cur- 
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rent among the Modernists, between the Christ of history and the Christ: 
of faith, between the Church of history and the Church of faith, between 
the sacraments of history and the sacraments of faith, and so on. Next- 
we find that the human element itself, which the historian has to work 
on, as it appears in the documents, has been by faith transfigured, that 
is to say raised above its historical conditions. It becomes necessary,. 
therefore, to eliminate also the accretions which faith has added, to as- 
sign them to faith itself and to the history of faith: thus, when treating 
of Christ, the historian must set aside all that surpasses man in his nat- 
ural condition, either according to the psychological conception of him, 
or according to the place and period of his existence. Finally, by virtue 
of the third principle, even those things which are not outside the sphere: 
of history they pass through the crucible, excluding from history and 
relegating to faith everything which, in their judgment, is not in harmony 
with what they call the logic of facts and in character with the persons: 
of whom they are predicated. Thus, they will not allow that Christ 
ever uttered those things which do not seem to be within the capacity 
of the multitudes that listened to Him. “Hence they delete from His: 
real history and transfer to faith all the allegories found in His discourses. 
Do you inquire as to the criterion they adopt to enable them to make: 
these divisions? The reply is that they argue from the character of the: 
man, from his condition of life, from his education, from the circumstances: | 
under which the facts took place—in short, from criteria which, when 
one considers them well, are purely subjective. Their method is to put 
themselves into the position and person of Christ, and then to attribute 
to Him what they would have done under like circumstances. In this: 
way, absolutely a priory and acting on philosophical principles which 
they admit they hold but which they affect to ignore, they proclaim 
that: Christ, according to what they call His real history, was not God. 
and never did anything divine, and that as man He did and said only 
what they, judging from the time in which he lived, can admit Him to: 
have said or done. 


CRITICISM AND ITS PRINCIPLES. 


And as history receives its conclusions, ready-made, from philosophy. 
so too criticism takes its own from history. The critic, on the data fur- 
nished him by the historian, makes two parts of all his documents. Those: 
that remain after the triple elimination above described go to form the: 
real history; the rest is attributed to the history of the faith or, as it is. . 
styled, to internal history. For the Modernists distinguish very carefully 
between these two kinds of history, and it is to be noted that they oppose: 
the history of the faith to real historv precisely as real. Thus we have 
a double Christ: a real:Christ, and a Christ, the one of faith, who never 
really existed; a Christ who has lived at a given time and in a given place, 
and a Christ who has never lived outside the pious meditations of the be- 
liever—the Christ, for instance, whom we find in the Gospel of St. John, 
which is pure contemplation from beginning to end. 

But the dominion of philosophy over history does not end here. 
Given that division, of which We have spoken, of the documents into- 
two parts, the philosopher steps in again with his principle of vital im- 
manence, and shows how everything in the history of the Church is to be 
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explained by vital emanation. And since the cause or condition of every 
vital emanation whatsoever is to be found in some need, it follows that 


no fact can ante-date the need which produced it—historically the fact 


must be posterior to the need. See how the historian works on this 


principle. He goes over his documents again, whether they be found in 
the Sacred Books or elsewhere, draws up from them his list of the suc- 
cessive needs of the Church, whether relating to dogma or liturgy or other 
matters, and then he hands his list over to the critic. The critic takes 
in hand the documents dealing with the history of faith and distributes 
them, period by period, so that they correspond exactly with the lists 
of needs, always guided by the principle that the narration must follow 
the facts, as the facts follow the needs. It may at times happen that 
some parts of the Sacred Scriptures, such as the Epistles, themselves 
constitute the fact created by the need. Even so, the rule holds that 
the age of any document can only be determined by the age in which 


~ each need has manifested itself in the Church. Further, a distinction 


must be made between the beginning of a fact and its development, for 
what is born one day requires time for growth. Hence the critic must 
once more go over his documents, ranged as they are through the different 
ages, and divide them again into two parts, and divide them into two 
lots, separating those that regard the first stage of the facts from those 
that deal with their development, and these he must again arrange accord- 
ing to their periods. 

Then the philosopher must come in again to impose on the historian 
the obligation of following in all his studies the precepts and laws of evo- 
lution. It is next for the historian to scrutinise his documents once more, 
to examine carefully the circumstances and conditions affecting the 
Church during the different periods, the conserving force she has put 
forth, the needs both internal and external that have stimulated her 
to progress, the obstacles she has had to encounter, in a word everything 
that helps to determine the manner in which the laws of evolution have 
been fulfilled in her. This done; he finishes his work by drawing up in 
its broad lines a history of the development of the facts. The critic 
follows and fits in the rest of the documents with this sketch; he takes 
up his pen, and soon the history is made complete. Now we ask here: 
Who is the author of this history? The historian? The critic? As- 
suredly, neither of these but the philosopher. From beginning to end 
everything in it is a priori, and a priort in a way that reeks of heresy. 
These men are certainly to be pitied, and of them the Apostle might 
well say: They became vain in their thoughts. . professing themselves 
to be wise they became fools (Rom. i. 21, 22); but, at the same time, they — 
excite just indignation when they accuse the Church of torturing the 
texts, arranging and confusing them after its own fashion, and for the 
needs of its cause. In this they are accusing the Church of something 
for which their own conscience plainly reproaches them. , 


How THE BIBLE IS DEALT WITH. 


The result of this dismembering of the Sacred Books and this par- 
tition of them throughout the centuries is naturally that the Scriptures 
can no longer be attributed to the authors whose names they bear. The 
Modernists have no hesitation in affirming commonly that these books, 
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and especially the Pentateuch and the first three Gospels, have been 
eradually formed by additions to a primitive brief narration—by in- 
terpolations of theological or allegorical interpretation, by  trans- 
itions, by joining different passages together. This means, briefly, 
that in the Sacred Books we must admit a vital evolution, springing from 
and corresponding with the evolution of faith. The traces of this evolu- 
tion, they tell us, are so visible in the books that one might almost write 
a history of them. Indeed this history they do actually write, and with 
such an easy security that one might believe them to have with their 
own eves seen the writers at work through the ages amplifying the Sacred 
Books. To aid them in this they call to their assistance that branch of 
criticism which they call tertual, and labour to show that such a fact or 
such a phrase is not in its right place, and adducing other arguments of 
the same kind. They seem, in fact, to have constructed for themselves 
certain types of narration and discourses, upon which they base their 
decision as to whether a thing is out of place or not. Judge if you can 
how men with such a system are fitted for practising this kind of criticism. 
To hear them talk about their works on the Sacred Books, in which they 
have been able to discover so much that is defective, one would imagine 
that before them nobody ever even glanced through the pages of Scripture, 
whereas the truth is that a whole multitude of Doctors, infinitely superior 
to them in genius, in erudition, in sanctity, have sifted the Sacred Books 
in every way, and so far from finding imperfections in them, have thanked 
God more and more the deeper they have gone into them, for His divine 
bounty in having vouchsafed to speak thus to men. Unfortunately, 
these great Doctors did not enjoy the same aids to study that are possessed 
by the Modernists for their guide and rule,—a philosophy borrowed from 
the negation of God, and a criterion which consists of themselves. 

We believe, then, that We have set forth with sufficient clearness 
the historical method of the Modernists. The philosopher leads the way, 
the historian follows, and then in due order come internal and textual 
criticism. And since it is characteristic of the first cause to communicate 
its virtue to secondary causes, it is quite clear that the criticsm We are 
concerned with is an agnostic, immanentist, and evolutionist criticism. 
Hence anybody who embraces it and employs it, makes profession thereby 
of the errors contained in it, and places himself in opposition to Catholic 
faith. This being so, one cannot but be greatly surprised by the con- 
sideration which is attached to it by certain Catholics. Two causes 
may be assigned for this: first, the close alliance, independent of all dif- 
ferences of nationality or religion, which the historians and critics of 
this school have formed among themselves; second, the boundless ef- 
frontery of these men. Let one of them but open his mouth and the 
others applaud him in chorus, proclaiming that science has made another 
step forward; let an outsider but hint at a desire to inspect the new dis- 
covery with his own eyes, and they are on him in a body; deny it—and 
you are an ignoramus; embrace it and defend it—and there is no praise 
too warm for you. In this way they win over many who, did they but 
realise what they are doing, would shrink back with horror. The im- 
pudence and the domineering of some, and the thoughtlessness and im- 
prudence of others, have combined to generate a pestilence in the air 
which penetrates everywhere and spreads the contagion. But let us 
pass to the apologist. 
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Tue MoprERNIst AS APOLOGIST. 


The Modernist apologist depends in two ways on the philosopher. 
First, indirectly, inasmuch as his theme is history—history dictated, as 
we have seen, by the philosopher; and, secondly, directly, inasmuch as 
he takes both his laws and his principles from the philosopher. Hence 
that common precept of the Modernist school that the new apologetics 
must be fed from psychological and historical sources. The Modernist 
apologists, then, enter the arena by proclaiming to the rationalists that 
though they are defending religion, they have no intention of employing 
the data of the sacred books or the histories in current use in the Church, 
and composed according to old methods, but real history written on 
modern principles and according to rigorously modern methods. In all 
this they are not using an argumentum ad hominem, but are stating the 
simple fact that they hold, that the truth is to be found only in this kind 
of history. They feel that it is not necessary for them to dwell on their 
own sincerity in their writings—they are already known to and praised 
by the rationalists as fighting under the same banner, and they not only 
plume themselves on these encomiums, which are a kind of salary to 
them but would provoke nausea in a real Catholic, but use them as an 
offset to the reprimands of the Church. 

But let us see how the Modernist conducts his apologetics. The 
aim he sets before himself is to make the non-believer attain that experi- 
ence of the Catholic religion which, according to the system, is the basis 
of faith. There are two ways open to him, the objective and the subjective. 
The first of them proceeds from agnosticism. It tends to show that 
religion, and especially the Catholic religion, is endowed with such vitality 
as to compel every psychologist and, historian of good faith to recognise 
that its history hides some unknown element. To this end it is necessary 
to prove that this religion, as it exists to-day, is that which was founded 
by Jesus Christ; that is to say, that it is the product of the progressive 
development of the germ which He brought into the world. Hence it 
is imperative first’ of all to establish what this germ was, and this the 
Modernist claims to be able to do by the following formula: Christ an- 
nounced the coming of the kingdom of God, which was to be realised 
within a brief lapse of time and of which He was to become the Messiah, 
the divinely-given agent and ordainer. Then it must be shown how 
this germ, always immanent and permanent in the bosom of the Church, 
has gone on slowly developing in the course of history, adapting itself 
successively to the different mediums through which it has passed, bor- 
rowing from them by vital assimilation all the dogmatic, cultual, ecclesi- 
astical forms that served its purpose; whilst, on the other hand, it sur- 
mounted all obstacles, vanquished all enemies, and survived all assaults 
and all combats. Anybody who well and duly considers this mass of 
obstacles, adversaries, attacks, combats, and the vitality and fecundity 
which the Church has shown throughout them all, must admit that if 
the laws of evolution are visible in her life they fail to explain the whole 
of her history—the unknown rises forth from it and presents itself before 
us. Thus do they argue, never suspecting that their determination of 
the primitive germ is an a priori of agnostic and evolutionist philosophy, 
and that the formula of it has been gratuitously invented for the sake of 
buttressing their position. 
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But while they endeavour by this line of reasoning to secure access 
for the Catholic religion into souls, these new apologists are quite ready 
to admit that there are many distasteful things in it. Nay, they admit 
openly, and with ill-concealed satisfaction, that they have found that even 
its dogma is not exempt from errors and contradictions. They add also 
that this is not only excusable but—curiously enough—even right and 
proper. In the Sacred Books there are many passages referring to science 
or history where manifest errors are to be found. But the subject of 
these books is not science or history but religion and morals. In them 
history and science serve only as a species of covering to enable the re- 
ligious and moral experiences wrapped up in them to penetrate more 
readily among the masses. The masses understood science and 
history as they are expressed in these books, and it is clear that 
had science and history been expressed in a more perfect form this 
would have proved rather a hindrance than a help. Then, again, the 
Sacred Books being essentially religious, are consequently necessarily 
living. Now life has its own truth and its own logic—quite different from 
rational truth and rational logic, belonging as they do to a different order, 
viz., truth of adaptation and of proportion both with the medium in 
which it exists and with the end towards which it tends. Finally the 
Modernists, losing all sense of control, go so far as to proclaim as true 
and legitimate everything that is explained by lite. 

We, Venerable Brethren, for whom there is but one and only truth, 
and who hold that the Sacred Books, written under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, have God for their author (Conc. Vat., De Revel., c. 2) declare 
that this is equivalent to attributing to God Himself the he of utility or 
officious lie, and We say with St. Augustine: Jn an authority so high, 
admit but one officious lie, and there will not remain a single passage oj those 
apparently difficult to practise or to believe, which on the same most pernicious 
rule may not be explained as a lie uttered by the author wiljully and to serve 
a purpose. (Epist. 28). And thus it will come about, the holy Doctor 
continues, that everybody will believe and refuse to believe what he likes or 
dislikes. But the Modernists pursue their way gaily. They grant also 
that certain arguments adduced‘in the Sacred Books, like those, for ex- 
ample, which are based on the prophecies, have no rational foundation 
to rest on. But they will defend even these as artifices of preaching, 
which are justified by life. Do they stop here? No, indeed, for they 
are ready to admit, nay, to proclaim that Christ Himself manifestly erred 
in determining the time when the coming of the Kingdom of God was to 
take place, and they tell us that we must not be surprised at this since 
even Christ was subject to the laws of life! After this what is to become 
of the dogmas of the Church? The dogmas brim over with flagrant 
contradictions, but what matters that since, apart from the fact that _ 
vital logic accepts them, they are not repugnant to symbolical truth. Are 
we not dealing with the infinite, and has not the infinite an infinite variety 
of aspects? In short, to maintain and defend these theories they do not 
hesitate to declare that the noblest homage that can be paid to the In- 
finite is to make it the object of contradictory propositions! But when 
they justify even contradictions, what is it that they will refuse to justify? 


SUBJECTIVE ARGUMENTS. 


But it is not solely by objective arguments that the non-believer 
may be disposed to faith. There are also subjective ones at the disposal 
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«of the Modernists, and for those they return to their doctrine of immanence. 


‘They endeavour, in fact, to persuade their non-believer that down in the 
very deeps of his nature and his life lie the need and the desire for religion, 
and this not a religion of any kind, but the specific religion known as 


Catholicism, which, they say, is absolutely postulated by the perfect de- 


velopment of life. And here We cannot but deplore once more, and 
grievously, that there are Catholics who, while rejecting immanence as a 
doctrine, employ it as a method of apologetics, and who do this so im- 
prudently that they seem to admit that there is in human nature a true 
and rigcrous necessity with regard to the supernatural order—and not 
merely a capacity and a suitability for the supernatural, such as has at all 
times been emphasised by Catholic apologists. Truth to tell it is only 
the moderate Modernists who make this appeal to an exigency for the 
‘Catholic religion. As for the others, who might be called integralists, 
‘they would show to the non-believer, hidden away in the very depths 
-of his being, the very germ which Christ Himself bore in His conscience, 
and which he bequeathed to the world. Such, Venerable Brehtren, is a 
‘summary description of the apologetic method of the Modernists, in per- 
fect harmony, as you may see, with their doctrines—methods and doc- 
trines brimming over with errors, made not for edification but for destruc- 
‘tion, not for the formation of Catholics but for the plunging of Catholics 
into heresy; methods and doctrines that would be fatal to any religion. 


THE MopeErRNIst AS REFORMER. 
It remains for Us now to say-a few words about the Modernist as 


‘reformer. From all that has preceded, some idea may be gained of the 


‘reforming mania which possesses them: in all Catholicism there is abso- 


lutely nothing on which it does not fasten. Reform of philosophy, es- 


‘pecially in the seminaries: the scholastic philosophy is to be relegated 
‘to the history of philosophy among obsolete systems, and the young men 
-are to be taught modern philosophy which alone is true and suited to the 
times in which we live. Reform of theology: rational theology is to have 
‘modern philosophy for its foundation, and positive theology is to be 
founded on the history of dogma. As for history, it must be for the 
‘future written and taught only according to their modern methods and 
principles. Dogmas and their evolution are to be harmonised with science 
and history. In the Catechism no dogmas are to be inserted except 
‘those that have been duly reformed and are within the capacity of the 
people. Regarding worship, the number of external devotions is to be 
reduced, or at !east steps must be taken to prevent their further increase, 
‘though, indeed, some of the admirers of symbolism are disposed to be 
more indulgent on this head. Ecclesiastical government requires to be 
reformed in all its branches, but especially in its disciplinary and dogmatic 
‘parts. Its spirit and its external manifestations must be put in harmony 
‘with the public conscience, which is now wholly for democracy; a share 
in ecclesiastical government should therefore be given to the lower ranks 
-of the clergy, and even to the laity, and authority should be decentralised. 
“The Roman Congregations, and especially the Index and the Holy Office, 
are to be reformed. ‘The ecclesiastical authority must change its line of 
conduct in the social and political world; while keeping outside political 
-and social organisation, it must adapt itself to those which exist in order 
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to penetrate them with its spirit. With regard to morals, they adopt the 
principle of the Americanists, that the active virtues are more important. 
than the passive, both in the estimation in which they must be held and 
in the exercise of them. The clergy are asked to return to their ancient. 
lowliness and poverty, and in their ideas and action to be guided by the 
principles of Modernism; and there are some who, echoing the teaching of | 
their Protestant masters, would like the suppression of ecclesiastical 
celibacy. What is there left in the Church which is not to be reformed. 
according to their principles? 


MODERNISM AND ALL THE HERESIES. 


It may be, Venerable Brethren, that some may think We have dwelt. 
too long on this exposition of the doctrines of the Modernists. But it 
was necessary, both in order to refute their customary charge that We 
do not understand their ideas, and to show that their system does not 
consist in scattered and unconnected theories but in a perfectly organised 
body, all the parts of which are solidly joined so that it is not possible: 
to admit one without admitting all. For this reason, too, We have had 
to give this exposition a somewhat didactic form. and not to shrink from. 
employing certain uncouth terms in use among the Modernists. And. 
now, can anybody who takes a survey of the whole system be surprised | 
that We should define it as the synthesis of all heresies? Were one to: 
attempt the task of collecting together all the errors that have been 
broached against the faith and to concentrate the sap and substance of 
them all into one, he could not better succeed than the Modernists have 
done. Nay, they have done more than this, for, as We have already in-- 
timated, their system means the destruction not of the Catholic religion 
alone but of all religion. With good reason do the rationalists applaud 
them, for the most sincere and the frankest among the rationalists warmly” _ 
welcome the Modernists as their most valuable allies. 

For let us return for a moment, Venerable Brethren, to that most: 
disastrous doctrine of agnosticism. By it every avenue that leads the 
intellect to God is barred, but the Modernists would seek to open others: 
available for sentiment and action. Vain efforts! For after all, what is 
sentiment but the reaction of the soul on the action of the intelligence: 
or the senses. Take away the intelligence, and man, already inclined 
to follow the senses, becomes their slave. Vain, too, from another point. 
of view, for all these fantasies on the religious sentiment will never be: 
able to destroy common sense, and common sense tells us that emotion. 
and everything that leads the heart captive proves a hindrance instead. 
of a help to the discovery of truth. We speak, of course, of truth in. 
itselfi—as for that other purely subjective truth, the fruit of sentiment and. 
action, if it serves its purpose for the jugglery of words, it is of no use to 
the man who wants to know above all things whether outside himself there: 
is a God into whose hands he is one day to fall. True, the Modernists: 
do call in experence to eke out their system, but what does this experience 
add to sentiment? Absolutely nothing beyond a certain intensity and a 
proportionate deepening of the conviction of the reality of the object. 
But these two will never make sentiment into anything but sentiment,. 
nor deprive it of its characteristic which is to cause deception when the- 
intelligence is not there to guide it; on the contrary, they but confirms 
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and aggravate this characteristic, for the more intense sentiment is the 
more it is sentimental. In matters of religious sentiment and religious 
experience, you know, Venerable Brethren, how necessary «is prudence, 
and how necessary, too, the science which directs prudence. You know 
it from your own dealings with souls, and especially with souls in whom 
sentiment predominates; you know it also from your reading of ascetical 
books—books for wihch the Modernists have but little esteem, but which 
testify to a science and a solidity very different from theirs, and to a 
refinement and subtlety of observation of which the Modernists give no 
evidence. Is it not really folly, or at least sovereign imprudence, to 
trust oneself without control to Modernist experiences? Let us for a 
moment put the question: If experiences have so much value in their 
eyes, why do they not attach equal weight to the experience that thous- 
ands upon thousands of Catholics have that the Modernists are on the 
wrong road? Is it, perchance, that all experiences except those felt by 
the Modernists are false and deceptive? The vast majority of mankind 
holds and will always will hold firmly that sentiment and experience 
alone, when not enlightened and guided by reason, do not lead to the 
knowledge of God. What remains, then, but the annihilation of all re- 
ligion,—atheism? Certainly it is not the doctrine of symbolism—will 
save us from this. For if all the intellectual elements, as they call them, 
oi religion are pure symbols, will not the very name of God or of divine 
personality be also a symbol, and if this be admitted will not the per- 
sonality of God become a matter of doubt and the way opened to Pan- 
theism? And to Pantheism that other doctrine of the divine immanence 
leads directly. For does it, We ask, leave God distinct from man or not? 
If yes, in what does it differ from Catholic doctrine, and why reject external 
Tevelation? If no, we are at once in Pantheism. Now the doctrine of 
immanence in the Modernist acceptation holds and professes that every 
phenomenon of conscience proceeds from man as man. The rigorous 
‘conclusion from this is the identity of man with God, which means Pan- 
theism. The same conclusion follows from the distinction Modernists 
make between science and faith. The object of science they say is the 
reality of the knowable; the object of faith, on the contrary, is the reality 
of the unknowable. Now what makes the unknowable unknowable is 
its disproportion with the intelligible—a disproportion which nothing 
whatever, even in the doctrine of the Modernist, can suppress. Hence 
the unknowable remains and will eternally remain unknowable to the 
believer as well as to the man of science. Therefore if any religion at 
all is possible it can only be the religion of an unknowable reality. And 
why this religion might not be that universal soul of the universe, of 
which a rationalist speaks, is something We do not see. Certainly this suffices 


___ to show superabundantly by how many roads Modernism leads to the 


annihilation of all religion. The first step in this direction was taken by 
Protestantism; the second is made by Modernism; the next wil! plunge 
headlong into atheism. 


PART II: THE CAUSE OF MODERNISM. 


To penetrate still deeper into Modernism and to find a suitable remedy 
for such a deep sore, it behoves Us, Venerable Brethren, to investigate 
whe causes which have engendered it and which foster its growth. That 
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the proximate and immediate cause consists in a perversion of the mind’ 
cannot be open to doubt. The remote causes seem to Us to be reduced’ 
to two: curiosity and pride. Curiosity by itself, if not prudently regu-- 
ated, suffices to explain all errors. Such is the opinion of Our Predecessor, 
Gregory XVI., who wrote: A lamentable spectacle 1s that presented by 
the aberrations of human reason when it yields to the spirit of novelty, when 
against the warning oj the Apostle it seeks to know beyond what tt 1s meant” 
to know, and when relying too much on itself it thinks at can find the truth 


outside the Church wherein truth is found without the slightest shadow of 


error (Ep. Encycl. Singulari nos, 7 Kal. Jul. 1884). 

But it is pride which exercises an incomparably greater sway over 
the soul to blind it and plunge into error, and pride sits in Modernism as: 
in its own house, finding sustenance everywhere in its doctrines and an 
occasion to flaunt itself in all its aspects. It is pride which 
fills Modernists with that confidence in themselves and leads them 
to hold themselves up as the rule for all, pride which pufis 
them up with that vainglory which allows them to regard them-- 
selves as the sole possessors of knowledge, and makes them say, 


inflated with presumption, We are not as the rest of men, and which, to 
make them really not as other men, leads them to embrace all kinds of 
the most absurd novelties; it is pride which rouses in them the spirit | 


of disobedience and causes them to demand a compromise between au-- 
thority and liberty; it is pride that makes of them the reformers of others, 
while they forget to reform themselves, and which begets their absolute: 
want of respect for authority not excepting the supreme authority. No, 
truly, there is no road which leads so directly to Modernism as_ pride. 
When a Catholic laymen or a priest forgets that precept of the Christian: 
life which obliges us to renounce ourselves if we would follow Jesus Christ: 
and neglects to tear pride from his heart, ah! but he is a fully ripe subject: 


for the errors of Modernism. Hence, Venerable Brethren, it will be your 


first duty to thwart such proud men, to employ them only in the lowest 


and obscurest offices; the higher they try to rise, the lower let them be: 


placed, so that their lowly position may deprive them of the power of? 
causing damage. Sound your young clerics, too, most carefully, by your- 


selves and by the directors of your seminaries, and when _you find the: 


spirit of pride among any of them reject them without compunction 
from the priesthood. Would to God that this had always been done 
with the proper vigilance and constancy. 

If we pass from the moral to the intellectual causes of Modernism, 
the first which presents itself, and the chief one, is ignorance. Yes, these: 


very Modernists who pose as Doctors of the Church, who puff out their 


cheeks when they speak of modern philosophy, and show such contempt 
for scholasticism, have embraced the one with all its false glamour because- 
their ignorance of the other has left them without the means of being 
able to recognise confusion of thought, and to refute sophistry. Their 


a 


faith and false philosophy. , 


whole system, with all its errors, has been born of the alliance between. 


METHODS OF PROPAGANDISM. 


If only they had displayed less zeal and energy in propagating it! 
But such is their activity and such their unwearying capacity for work. 


os 
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on behalf of their cause, that one cannot but be pained to see them waste 
‘such labour in endeavouring to ruin the Church when they might have 
been of such service to her had their efforts been better employed. Their 
artifices to delude men’s minds are of two kinds, the first to remove ob- 
‘stacles from their path, the second to devise and apply actively and pa- 
tiently every instrument that can serve their purpose. They recognise 
that the three chief difficulties for them are scholastic philosophy, the 
authority of the Fathers and tradition, and the magisterium of the 
‘Church, and on these they wage unrelenting war. For scholastic philoso- 
phy and theology they have only ridicule and contempt. Whether it is 
ignorance or fear, or both, that inspires this conduct in them, certain 
it is that the passion for novelty is always united in them with hatred 
-of scholasticism, and there is no surer sign that a man is on the way to 
Modernism than when he begins to show his dislike for this system. 

Modernists and their admirers should remember the proposition con- 
‘demned by Pius IX: The method and principles which have served the 
doctors of scholasticism when treating of theology no longer correspond with 
_ the exigencies of our time or the progress of science (Sylt. Prop. 13). They 
‘exercise all their ingenuity in diminishing the force and falsifying the 
character of tradition, so as to rob it of all its weight. But for Catholies 
‘the second Council of Nicea will always have the force of law, where it 
condemns those who dare, after the impious fashion of heretics, to deride 
the ecclesiastical traditions, to invent novelties of some kind... or endeavour 
by malice or craft to overthrow anyone of the legitimate traditions of the 
Catholic Church; and Catholics will hold for law, also, the profession of 
the fourth Council of Constantinople: We therefore profess to conserve 
-and guard the rules bequeathed to the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
by the Holy and most illustrious Apostles, by the orthodox Councils, both 
general and local, and by every one of those divine interpreters the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church. Wherefore the Roman Pontiffs, Pius IV. 
vand Pius IX., ordered the insertion in the profession of faith of the fol- 
lowing declaration: I most firmly admit and embrace the apostolic and 
ecclesiastical traditions and other observances and constitutions of the Church. 
The Modernists pass the same judgment on the most holy Fathers of the 
‘Church as they pass on tradition, decreeing, with amazing effrontery 
that, while personally most worthy of all veneration, they were entirely 
_ ignorant of history and criticism, for which they are only excusable on 
_ saecount of the time in which they lived. Finally, the Modernists try 
_ in every way to diminish and weaken the authority of the ecclesiastical 
_ Magisterium itself by sacrilegiously falsifying its origin, character, and 
_ rights, and by freely repeating the calumnies of its adversaries. To 
all the band of Modernists may be applied those words which Our Pre- 
decessor wrote with such pain: 1'o bring contempt and odium on the mystic 
Spouse oj Christ, who is the true light, the children of darkness have been 
wont to cast in her jace bejore the world a stupid calumny, and perverting 
the meaning and force of things and words, to depict her as the jriend of dark- 
“ness and ignorance, and the enemy of light, science, and progress (Motu 
proprio, Ut mysticum, 14 March, 1891). This being so, Venerable 
Brethren, no wonder the Modernists vent a!l their gall and hatred on Cath- 
-olics who sturdily fight the battles of the Church. But of all the insults 
_ they heap on them those of ignorance and obstinacy are the favourites. 
_ When an adversary rises up against them with an erudition and -force 
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that render him redoubtable, they try to make a conspiracy of silence 
around him to nullify the effects of his attack, while in flagrant contrast 
with this policy towards Catholics, they load with constant praise the: 
writers who range themselves on their side, hailing their works, exuding 
novelty in every page, with choruses of applause; for them the scholarship- 
of a writer is in direct proportion to the recklessness of his attacks on 
antiquity, and of his efforts to undermine tradition and the ecclesiastical 
magisterium; when one of their number falls under the condemnations: 
of the Church the rest of them, to the horror of good Catholics, gather 
round him, heap public praise upon him, venerate him almost as a martyr 
to truth. The young, excited and confused by all this clamour of praise 
and abuse, some of them afraid of being branded as ignorant, others: 
ambitious to be considered learned, and both classes goaded internally 
by curiosity and pride, often surrender and give themselves up to Mod- 
ernism. 

And here we have already some of the artifices employed by Mod- 
ernists to exploit their wares. What efforts they make to win new re- 
cruits! They seize upon chairs in the seminaries and universities, and 
gradually make of them chairs of pestilence. From these sacred chairs: 
they scatter, though not always openly, the seeds of their doctrines; they 
proclaim their teachings without disguise in congresses; they introduce: 
them and make them the vogue in social institutions. Under their own) 
names and under pseudonyms they publish numbers of books, news- 
papers, reviews, and sometimes one and the same writer adopts a variety 
of pseudonyms to trap the incautious reader into believing in a whole 
multitude of Modernist writers—in short they leave nothing untried, 
in action, discourses, writings, as though there were a frenzy of propaganda 
upon them. And the results of all this? We have to lament at the sight 
of many young men, once full of promise and capable of rendering great — 
services to the Church; now gone astray. And there is another sight 
that saddens Us too: that of so many other Catholics, who, while they 
certainly do not go so far as the former, have yet grown into the habit,. 
as though they had been breathing a poisoned atmosphere, of thinking 
and speaking and writing with a liberty that ill becomes Catholies. They 
are to be found among the laity, and in the ranks of the clergy, and they 
are not wanting even in the last place where one might expect to meet. 
them, in religious institutes. If they treat of biblical questions, it is upon 
Modernist principles; if they write history, it is to search out with curiosity 
and to publish openly, on the pretext of telling the whole truth and with a 
species of ill-concealed satisfaction, everything that looks to them like a 
stain in the history of the Church. Under the sway of certain a priore 
rules they destroy as far as they can the pious traditions of the people,. 
and bring ridicule on certain relics highly venerable from their antiquity. 
They are possessed by the empty desire of being talked about, and they 
know they would never succeed in this were they to say only what has: 
been always said. It may be that they have persuaded themselves that 
in all this they are really serving God and the Church—in reality they only 
offend both, less perhaps by their works themselves than by the spirit 
in which they write and by the encouragement they are giving to the 
extravagances of the Modernists. 
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. PART III.: REMEDIES. 


Against th’s host of grave errors, and its secret, and open advance, 
Our Predecessor Leo XIII., of happy memory, worked strenuously espe- 
cially as regards the Bible, both in his words and his acts. But, as we 
have seen, the Modernists are not easily deterred by such weapons— 
with an affectation of submission and respect, they proceeded to twist 
the words of the Pontiff to their own sense, and his acts they described 
as directed against others than themselves. And the evil has gone on 
increasing from day to day. We, therefore, Venerable Brethren, have 
determined to adopt at once the most efficacious measures in Our power, 
and We beg and conjure you to see to it that in this most grave matter 
nobody will ever be able to say that you have been in the slightest degree 
wanting in vigilance, zeal or firmness. And what We ask of you and 
expect of you, We ask and expect also of all other pastors of souls, of all 
educators and professors of clerics, and in a very special way of the 
superiors of religious institutions. 


1.—Tue Srupy or Scuouastic Patnosopny. 


1. In the first place, with regard to studies, We will and ordain 
that scholastic philosophy be made the basis of the sacred sciences. It 
goes without saying that af anything is met with among the scholastic doctors 
which may be regarded as an excess of subtlety, or which is altogether destitute 


of probability, We have no desire whatever to propose it for the imitation of 


present generations (Leo XIII. Ene. Aeterni Patris). And let it it be clearly 
understood above all things that the scholastic philosophy We prescribe 
is that which the Angelic Doctor has bequeathed to us, and We, therefore, 


‘declare that all the ordinances of Our Predecessor on this subject continue 


fully in force, and, as far as may be necessary, We do decree anew, and 
confirm, and ordain that they be by all strictly observed. In seminaries 
where they may have been neglected let the Bishops impose them and 
require their observance, and let this apply also to the Superiors of religious 
institutions. Further let Professors remember that they cannot set St. 
Thomas aside, especially in metaphysical questions, without grave detri- 
ment. 

On this philosophical foundation the theological edifice is to be solidly 
raised. Promote the study of theology, Venerable Brethren, by all means 
in your power, so that your clerics on leaving the seminaries may admire 
and love it, and always find their delight in it. For in the vast and varied 
abundance oj studies opening before the mind desirous of truth, everybody 
knows how the old maxim describes theology as so far in front of all others 
that every science and art should serve it and be to it as handmaidens (Leo 
XII., Litt. ap. In Magna, Dec. 10, 1889). We will add that We deem 
worthy of praise those who with full respect for tradition, the Holy Fathers, 
and the ecclesiastical magisterium, undertake, with well-balanced judg- 


_ ment and guided by Catholic principles (which is not always the case), 


seek to illustrate positive theology by throwing the light of true history 
upon it. Certainly more attention must be paid to positive theology 
than in the past, but this must be done without detriment to scholastic 
theology, and those are to be disapproved as of Modernist tendencies 
- exalt positive theology in such a way as to seem to despise the scho- 
astic. 
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With regard to profane studies suffice it to recall here what Our 
Predecessor has admirably said: Apply yourselves energetically to the 
study of natural scrences: the brilliant discoveries and the bold and useful’ 
applications of them made in our tumes which have won such applause by 
our contemporaries will be an object of perpetual praise for those that come 
ajter us (Leo XIII. Alloc., March 7, 1880). But this do without inter- 
fering with sacred studies, as Our Predecessor in these most grave words- 
prescribed: Ij you carefully search for the cause of errors you will find that 
at lies in the fact that rn these days when the natural sciences absorb so much. 
study, the more severe and lofty studves have been proportionately neglected 
—some of them have almost passed into oblivion, some of them are pursued” 
in a half-hearted or superficial way, and, sad to say, now that they are fallen 
from therr old estate, they have been disfigured by perverse doctrines and’ 
monstrous errors (loco cit.) We ordain, therefore, that the study of nat- 
ural science in the seminaries be carried on under this law. 


2? —PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


2. All these prescriptions and those of Our Predecessor are tov 
be borne in mind whenever there is question of choosing directors and 
professors for seminaries and Catholic Universities. Anybody who in 
any way is found to be imbued with Modernism is to be excluded without 
compunction from these offices, and those who already occupy them are 
to be withdrawn. The same policy is to be adopted towards those who- 
favour Modernism either by extolling the Modernists or excusing their 
culpable conduct, by criticising scholasticism, the Holy Fathers, or by 
refusing obedience to ecclesiastical authority in any of its depositaries; 
and towards those who show a love of novelty in history, archeology,. 
biblical exegesis, and finally towards those who neglect the sacred sciences- 
or appear to prefer to them the profane. In all this question of studies,. 
Venerable Brethren, you cannot be too watchful or too constant, but 
most of all in the choice of professors, for as a rule the students are mod-- 
elled after the pattern of their masters. Strong in the consciousness of 
your duty, act always prudently but vigorously. 

Equal diligence and severity are to be used in exmining and selecting: 
candidates for Holy Orders. Far, far from the clergy be the love of 
novelty! God hates the proud and the obstinate. For the future the 
doctorate of theology and canon law must never be conferred on anybody 
who has not made the regular course of scholastic philosophy; if con-- 
ferred it shall be held as null and void. The rules laid down in 1896 by 
the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars for the clerics, both 
secular and regular, of Italy concerning the frequenting of the Universi-- 
ties, We now decree to be extended to all nations. Clerics and priests- 
inscribed in a Catholic Institute or University must. not in the future 
follow in civil Universities those courses for which there are chairs in the- 
Catholic Institutes to which they belong. If this has been permitted 
anywhere in the past, We ordain that it be not allowed for the future... 
Tet the Bishops who form the Governing Board of such Catholic Insti-- 
tutes or Universities watch with all care that these Our commands be 
constantly observed. 


3 —EpiscopAL VIGILANCE OVER PUBLICATIONS. 


_ 3. It is also the duty of the Bishops to prevent writings infected’ 
with Modernism or favourable to it from being read when they have beens 
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published, and to hinder their publication when they have not. No 
‘book or paper or periodical of this kind must ever be permitted to sem- 
inarists or university students. The injury to them would be equal to 
that caused by immoral reading—nay, it would be greater, for such writ- 
ings poison Christian life at its very fount. The same decision is to be 
taken concerning the writings of some Catholics, who, though not badly 
disposed themselves but ill-instructed in theological studies and imbued 
with modern philosophy, strive to make this harmonise with the faith, 
and, as they say, to turn it to the account of the faith. The name and 
reputation of these authors cause them to be read without suspicion, 
and they are, therefore, all the more dangerous in preparing the way for 
Modernism. 

To give you some more general directions, Venerable Brethren, in a 
matter of such moment, We bid you do everything in your power to drive 
out of your dioceses, even by solemn interdict, any pernicious books 
that may he in circulation there. The Holy See neglects no means to put 
down writings of this kind, but the number of them has now grown to 
such an extent that it is impossible to censure them all. Hence it happens 
that the medicine sometimes arrives too late, for the disease has taken 
root during the delay. We will, therefore, that the Bishops, putting 
aside all fear and the prudence of the flesh, despising the outcries of the 
wicked, gently by all means but constantly, do each his own share of this 
work, remembering the injunctions of Leo XIII. in the Apostolic Con- 
stitution Officiorum. Let the Ordinaries, acting in this also as Delegates 
of the Apostolic See, exert themselves to prescribe and to put out of reach 
of the jaithful injurious bocks or other writings printed or curculated in their 
dioceses. In this passage the Bishops, it is true, receive a right, but they 
have also a duty imposed on them. Let no Bishop think that he fulfils 
this duty by denouncing to us one or two books, while a great many others 
of the same kind are being published and circulated. Nor are you to be 
deterred by the fact that a book has obtained the Imprimatur elsewhere, 
both because this may be merely simulated, and because it may have 
been granted through carelessness or easiness or excessive confidence in 
the author as may sometimes happen in religious Orders. Besides, just 
as the same food does not agree equally with everybody, it may happen 
that a book harmless in one may, on account of the different circumstances, 
be hurtful in another. Should a Bishop, therefore, after having taken 
the advice of prudent persons, deem it right to condemn any of such books 
in his diocese, We not only give him ample faculty to do so but We impose 
it upon him as a duty to do so. Of course, it is Our wish that in such 
action proper regard be used, and sometimes it will suffice to restrict the 
prohibition to the clergy; but even in such cases it will be obligatory on 
Catholic booksellers not to put on sale books condemned by the Bishop. 
And while we are on this subject of booksellers, We wish the Bishops to: 
see to it that they do not, through desire for gain, put on sale unsound 
books. It is certain that in the catologues of some of them the books 
of the Modernists are not unfrequently announced with no small praise. 
If they refuse obedience let the Bishops have no hesitation in depriving 
them of the title of Catholic booksellers; so too, and with more reason, 
if they have the title of Episcopal booksellers, and if they have that of 
Pontifical, let them be denounced to the Apostolic See. Finally, We 
remind all of the XXVI. article of the above-mentioned Constitution 
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Officiorum: All those who have obtavned an apostolic faculty to read and 
keep forbidden books, are not thereby authorised to read books and periodicals 
forbidden by the local Ordinaries, unless the apostolic faculty expressly con- 
cedes permission to read and keep books condemned by anybody. 


4.—CENSORSHIP. 


4. But it is not enough to hinder the reading and the sale of bad 
books—it is also necessary to prevent them from being printed. Hence 
let the Bishops use the utmost severity in granting permission to print. 
Under the rules of the Constitution Officiorwm, many publications require 
the authorisation of the Ordinary, and in some dioceses it has been made 
the custom to have a suitable number of official censors for the examina- 
tion of writings. We have the highest praise for this institution, and 
We not only exhort, but We order that it be extended to all dioceses. 
In all episcopal Curias, therefore, let censors be appointed for the revision 
of works intended for publication, and let the censors be chosen from 
- both ranks of the clergy—secular and regular—men of age, knowledge 
and prudence who will know how to follow the golden mean in their judg- 
ments. It shall be their office to examine everything which requires 
permission for publication according to Articles XLI. and XLII. of the 
above-mentioned Constitution. The Censor shall give his verdict in 
writing. If it be favourable, the Bishop will vive the permission for pub- 
lication by the word Imprimatur, which must always be preceded by the 
Nihil obstat and the name of the Censor. In the Curia of Rome official 
censors shall be appointed just as elsewhere, and the appointment of them 
shall appertain to the Master of the Sacred Palaces, after they have been 
proposed to the Cardinal Vicar and accepted by the Sovereign Pontiff. 
It will also be the office of the Master of the Sacred Palaces to select the 
censor for each writing. Permission for publication will be granted by 
him as well as by the Cardinal! Vicar or his Vicegerent, and this permission, 
as above prescribed, must always be preceded by the Nrhal obstat and the 
name of the Censor. Only on very rare and exceptional occasions, and 
on the prudent decision of the Bishop, shall it be possible to omit mention 
of the Censor. The name of the Censor shall never be made known to the 
authors until he shall have given a favourable decision, so that he may, 
not have to suffer annoyance either while he is engaged in the examination 
of a writing or in case he should deny his approval. Censors shall never 
be chosen from the religious orders until the opinion of the Provincial, 
or in Rome of the General, has been privately obtained, and the Pro- 
vincial or the General must give a conscientious account of the character, 
knowledge and orthodoxy of the candidate. We admonish religious 
superiors of their sclemn duty never to allow anything to be published 
by any of their subjects without permission from themselves and. from 
the Ordinary. Finally We affirm and declare that the title of Censor 
has no value and can never be adduced to give credit to the private opin- 
ions of the persons who holds it. 


Prirsts AS EDITORS. 


Having said this much in general, We now ordain in particular a 
more careful observance of Article XLII. of the above-mentioned Con- 
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stitution Officiorum. It is forbidden to secular priests, without the previous 
consent of the Ordinary, to undertake the direction of papers or periodicals. 
This permission shall be withdrawn from any priest who makes a wrong 
use of it after having been admonished. With regard to priests who are 
correspondents or collaborators of periodicals, as it happens not unfre- 
quently that they write matter infected with Modernism for their papers 
or periodicals, let the Bishops see to it that this is not permitted to happen, 
and, should it happen, let them warn the writers or prevent them from 
writing. The Superiors of religious orders, too, We-admonish with all 
authority to do the same, and should they fail in this duty let the Bishops 
make due provision with authority delegated by the Supreme Pontiff. 
Let there be, as far as this is possible, a special Censor for newspapers 
and periodicals written by Catholics. It shall be his office to read in due 
time each number after it has been published, and if he finds anything 
dangerous in it let him order that it be corrected. The Bishop shall 
have the same right even when the Censor has seen nothing objectionable 
in a publication. 


5.—CONGRESSES. 


5. We have already mentioned congresses and public gatherings 
as among the means used by the Modernists to propagate and defend 
their opinions. In the future Bishops shall not permit Congresses of 
priests except on very rare occasions. When they do permit them it 
shall only be on condition that matters appertaining to the Bishops or 
the Apostolic See be not treated in them, and that no motions or postu- 
lates be allowed that would imply a usurpation of sacred authority, and 
that no mention be made in them of Modernism, presbyterianism, or ° 
laicism. At Congresses of this kind, which can only be held after per- 
mission in writing has been obtained in due time and for each case, it 
shall not be lawful for priests of other dioceses to take part without the 
written permission of their Ordinary. Further, no priest must lose sight 
of the solemn recommendation of Leo XIII.: Let priests hold as sacred 
the authority of their pastors, iet them take it for certain that the sacerdotal 
ministry, 1] not exercised under the guidance of the Bishops, can never be 
either holy, or very fruitful or respectable (Litt. Encyc. Nobilissima Gallor- 
um, 10) Feb., 1884). 


6.—DiocrEsan WatcH COMMITTEES. 


6. But of what avail, Venerable Brethren, will be all Our commands 
and prescriptions if they be not dutifully and firmly carried out? And, 
in order that this may be done, it has seemed expedient to Us to extend 
to all dioceses the regulations laid down with great wisdom many years 
ago by the Bishops of Umbria for theirs. 

“In order,” they say, ‘‘to extirpate the errors already propagated 
and to prevent their further diffusion, and to remove those teachers of 
impiety through whom the pernicious effects of such diffusion are being 
perpetuated, this sacred Assembly, following the example of St. Charles 
Borromeo, has decided to establish in each of the dioceses a Counci! con- 
sisting of approved members of both branches of the clergy, which shall 
be charged with the task of noting the existence of errors and the devices 
by which new ones are introduced and propagated, and to inform the 
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Bishop of the whole so that he may take counsel with them as to the best 
means for nipping the evil in the bud and preventing it spreading for 
the ruin of souls, or, worse still, gaining strength and growth” (Acts of 
the Congress of the Bishops ot. Umbria, Nov. 1849, tit. 2, art. 6). We 
decree, therefore, that in every diocese a council of this kind, which We 
are pleased to name ‘the Council of Vigilance,” be instituted without 
delay. The priests called to form part in it shall be chosen somewhat 


after the manner above prescribed for the Censors, and they shall meet 


every two months on an appointed day under the presidency of the Bishop. 
They shall be bound to secrecy as to their deliberations and decisions, 
and their function shall be as follows: They shall watch most carefully 
for every trace and sign of Modernism both in publications and in teaching, 
and, to preserve from it the clergy and the young, they shall take all 
prudent, prompt and efficacious measures. Let them combat novelties 
of words remembering the admonitions of Leo XIII. (Instruct. 8.C. NN. 
EE. EE., 27 Jan., 1902): It is impossible to approve in Catholics of a 
style inspired by unsound novelty which seems to deride the piety of the jarth- 
ful and dwells on the introduction of a new order of Christian life, on new 
directions of the Church, on new aspirations of the modern soul, on a new 
vocation of the clergy, on a.new Christian civilisation. Language of this 
kind is not to be tolerated either in books or from chairs of learning. The 
Councils ‘must not neglect the books treating of the pious traditions of 
different places or of sacred relics. Let them not permit such questions 
to be discussed in periodicals destined to stimulate piety, neither with 
expressions savouring of mockery or contempt, nor by dogmatic pro- 
nouncements, especially when, as is often the case, what is stated as a 
certainty either does not pass the limits of probability or is merely based 
on prejudiced opinion. Concerning sacred relics, let this be the rule: 
When Bishops, who alone are judges in/such matters, know for certain 
that a relic is not genuine, let them remove it at once from the veneration 
of the faithful; if the authentications of a relic happen to have been lost 
through civil disturbances, or in any other way, let it not be exposed for 
public veneration until the Bishop has verified it. The argument of pre- 


scription or well-founded presumption is to have weight only when de- 


votion to a relic is commendable by reason of its antiquity, according 
to the sense of the Decree issued in 1896 by the Congregation of Indul- 
gences and Sacred Relics: Ancient relics are to retain the veneration they 
have always enjoyed except when in individual instances there are clear 
arguments that they are false or supposititious. In passing judgment on 
pious traditions be it always borne in mind that in this matter the Church 
uses the greatest prudence, and that she does not allow traditions of this 
kind to be narrated in books except with the utmost caution and with the 
snsertion of the declaration imposed by Urban VIII., and even then she 
does not guarantee the truth of the fact narrated; she simply does not 
forbid belief in things for which human arguments are not wanting. On 
this matter the Sacred Congregation of Rites, thirty years ago, decreed 
as follows: These apparitions and revelations have neither been approved 
nor condemned by the Holy Sec, which has simply allowed that they be be- 
lieved on purely human faith, on the tradition which they relate, corroborated 
by testimonies and documents worthy of credence (Decree, May 2, 1877). 
Anybody who follows this rule has no cause for fear. For the devotion 
based on any apparition, in as far as it regards the fact itself, that is to 
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Say in as far as it is relative, always implies the hypothesis of the truth 
of the fact; while in as far as as it is absolute, it must always be based 
on the truth, s seeing that its object is the persons of the saints who are 
honoured. The same is true of relics. Finally, We entrust to the Coun- 
ils of Vigilance the duty of overlooking assiduously and diligently social 
institutions as well as writings on social questions so that they may har- 
-bour no trace of Modernism, but obey the prescriptions of the Roman 
Pontiffs. 


7.—TRIENNIAL RETURNS. 


7. Lest what We have laid down thus far should fall into oblivion, 
We will and ordain that the Bishops of all dioceses, a year after the pub- 
lication of these letters and every three years thenceforward, furnish 
‘the Holy See with a diligent and sworn report on all the prescriptions 
contained in them, and on the doctrines that find currency among the 
-clergy, and especially in the seminaries and other Catholie institutions, 
and We impose the like obligation on the Generals of Religious Orders 
with regard to those under them. 

This, Venerable Brethren, is what we have thought it our duty to 
write to you for the salvation of all who believe. The adversaries of the 
‘Church will doubtless abuse what we have said to refurbish the 
old calumny by which we are traduced as the enemy of science and of 
the progress of humanity. In order to oppose a new answer to such 
accusations, which the history of the Christian religion refutes by never- 
failing arguments, it is Our intention to establish and develop by every 
‘means in our power a special Institute in which, through the co-operation 
-of those Catholics who are most eminent for their learning, the progress 
of science and other realms of knowledge may be promoted under the 
guidance and teaching of Catholic truth. God grant that we may happily | 
realise our design with the ready assistance of all those who bear a sincere 
love for the Church of Christ. But of this we will speak on another occa- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, Venerable Brethren, fully confident in your zeal and 
work, we beseech for you with our whole heart and soul the abundance 
-of heavenly light, so that in the midst of this great perturbation of men’s 
‘minds from the insidious invasions of error from every side, you may see 
clearly what you ought to do and may perform the task with all your 


strength and courage. May Jesus Christ, the author and finisher of our 


faith, be with you by His power; and may the Immaculate Virgin, the 
destroyer of all heresies, be with you by her prayers and aid. And We, 
as a pledge of Our affection and of divine assistance in adversity, grant 
most affectionately and with all Our heart to you, your clergy and people 
the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the 8th dey of September, 1907, the 
fifth year of our Pontificate. 


PIUS X., POPE. 
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